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THE SUMMER LIFE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


By WILLIAM E. CURTIS 



































HE President is enjoying his vacation as much as if he were 
a boy just out of boarding school, and in a similar way. He 
is wearing his old clothes. His everyday costume is a negli- 
gee shirt, linen knickers, tennis shoes and a well worn jacket when 
the evening gets cool. He is always surrounded by a lot of chil 

dren. No matter what he is doing or where he is going, they are 
with him. 


they were his own age. 


I believe that he enjoys their company better than if 
There are six of his own to begin with, 
and eleven nephews and nieces who live in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Sagamore Hill and answer to the name of Roosevelt. 
The eldest is about 18 and 








with them after 4 o'clock, and I never keep boys waiting. It’s a 
hard trial for a boy to wait.” 

And off he rushed, with a crowd of youngsters around him, 
all talking at the same time, and it was Uncle Teddy this and 
Uncle Teddy that, until they were out of hearing. That is his 
idea of having a good time. 

The residents of Oyster Bay are accustomed to see the Presi- 
dent gallop through the streets followed by a cavalcade of all ages, 
mounted on animals of all sizes, but they never will lose their ad- 


miration for little Archie Roosevelt, No. 5 in the President’s in- 


ventory of children who 





the youngest 6. Besi“es 


these, the neighbors’ chil- 
dren are equally numerous 
and are 


whenever anything interest 


usually on hand 


ing is going on. Every 
youngster has his peny an] 
his gun, and it is a wonder 
they do not shoot their own 
heads off. but the Presitent 
has his battalion of rough 
riders under excellent disci- 
pline. “Uncle Teddy” has 
taught them how to handle 





fire arms so that they are 
as careful as old hunters. 
To see the President of 

the United States at the 
head of this young band cf 
Savages on their way to the 
woods or to the target 
grounds is worth coming a 
long way. and the manner in which he treats them is worth a 
study. He does not make pets of his children, but he treats them 
as equals and as rational and responsible beings, and is quite as 
considerate of their feelings as if they were influential politicians. 
For instance: The other day he was sitting in his library talking 
Cuban reciprocity with a friend, when a gang of boys in their shirt 
sleeves entered, and one of them said respectfully: 

“Uncle Teddy, it’s after 4.” 

“By jove,” he exclaimed, “so it is; why didn’t you call me 
Then, turning to his 
We will have this 


One of you boys get my rifle.” 
guest, he said: 
talk out some other time. 


sooner? 
“T must ask you to excuse me. 
I promised the boys I'd go shooting 








rides a tiny calico pony and 
wears a rough rider’s uni- 
form and a cowboy’s som- 
brero. He makes a pictur- 
esque figure. He sits his 
pony as an ordinary urchin 
sits a bicycle, without the 
slightest sense of fear or 
self-consciousness. 

The children of the Roose- 
velt family usually go bare- 
headed like Indians, and I’ve 
heard it intimated that on 
Sundays, when they are get- 
ting ready for church, there 
is great difficulty to find hats 
enough to go round. And 








THE ROOSEVELT HOME AT OYSTER BAY 


they are dressed for the life 
they lead—in rough clothing 
that will resist the brambles 
in the woods and the friction 
of the cellar door. 

The President is every bit as active as his children, even more 
so, because of his greater endurance. Scarcely a moment of his 
waking hours is spent in rest. He is always doing something— 
always engaged in some form of physical or mental exertion, 
storing up vigor for the days when he needs it. He has no sys- 
tem in his exercise and is not methodical in his habits. He ob- 
serves no rules or regimen. He drinks vast quantities of milk, 
eats plain food, mostly berries and vegetables from his own gar 
den, the same food that his children enjoy most. He uses no 
wines, no rich dishes, and no tobacco, and his exercise is not 
regulated in any way. 

After an early breakfast, for he cannot sleep late in the 
morning, he reads the New York papers and his personal mail. 
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Then he goes to the stable, usually followed by his boys, and 
looks the horses over, feeds them sugar, and talks to them as if 
they understood what he says; then he discusses farm affairs with 
his foreman, and wanders about the garden and fields until some- 
thing happens to attract his attention or engage him in employ- 
ment unpremeditated—maybe he accepts a challenge to a game of 
tennis or helps the boys repair something about their boats, or 
one of the dogs is sick and he prescribes for it—and so the morn- 
ing passes until Mr. Cortelyou comes up with the mail. He reads 
the important telegrams and letters that have been received, and 
the replies that have been prepared for his signature, and maybe 
he dictates one or two letters. Sometimes he comes in from the 
tennis court or the target range all perspiration and dictates a 
letter or a memorandum that has occurred to him. He wants to 
relieve his mind of it at once. But as a rule he never does but 
one thing at a time. He plays as hard as he works, but he never 
loafs. He never throws himself down on the grass and thinks of 
nothing at all, as many men of active temperament do when they 
If he is not working or playing he picks up 
He is now in the midst of Hay 


go into the country. 
a book or a magazine and reads. 
and Nicolay’s “Life of Lincoln,” but doesn’t make much progress 
except on rainy days. 

There is usually a guest for luncheon, some old friend or 
neighbor, who is received and entertained without the slightest 
formality, for the President comes to the table in his knickers or 
riding breeches. It is necessary for a stranger to make an ap- 
pointment by telephone if he wants to see the President or the 
secret service officers will not let him enter the grounds. 

The President has nearly fifty acres of woodland, and is quite 
a forester, cutting his own fuel supply with his own ax from his 
own grounds. Horace Greeley used to chop wood at Chappequa 
and asserted that it was the most healthful exercise and the great- 
est pleasure he enjoyed. I have no doubt the President agrees 
with him, for he spends a good deal of time with his ax, and never 
allows any one else to chop down his trees. The men about the 
place may trim them and cut them up into lengths, but the master- 
forester lays them low. Sometimes he starts out in the morning 
with his ax on his shoulder, followed by all the little Roosevelts, 
with their axes—for each has one, just as he has a gun, and is re- 
quired to keep it in good order—and pretty soon the sound of 
The trees are carefully selected. 





chopping will be heard. Those 
that show signs of decay or obstruct the growth of better ones 
are condemned whenever Colonel Roosevelt sees them, and are 
marked to fall. The trunk is chopped up into lengths and carted 
to the big woodshed to lie and season. 


Among the President’s neighbors are William R. Grace, W. 


* * * * * 


B. Leeds, William H. 
the Long Island Railroad; Paul Dana, Colgate Hoyt. Clarence 
Mackay and other wealthy men whose names are known to new spa- 


Howard Gould, Baldwin, Jr.. presilent of 


per readers, but his home is very modest and inexpensive, com- 
pared with the splendid palaces that are called “cottages” down 
here. It is as comfortable and as alluring a place to a man who 
likes the country as any you can find, and its surroundings are un- 
surpassed, but the house is comparatively small, there has been 
no effort at display, and if you were to hunt the world over you 
couldn't find a lovelier home, or one more appropriate for a fam- 
The 


house is frame, covered with stained shingles, and there are large 


ily of children and people with the tastes of the Roosevelts. 


porches on both sides, so that sitters-out can run away from the 
sun. It crowns a hill, which is cleared all but a few shade trees. 
and is open on all sides to the salt breezes from the sound. From 
one porch the view sweeps Oyster Bay as far as Long Island 
Sound; from the other the eye rests upon a bank of foliage that 
is incomparable in the richness of its tints of green. Many of the 
chestnuts, oaks and hickories are of the original forest. The 
roadway winds through it up tothe house. You can easily imagine 
yourself in a wilderness, in which nature is undisturbed. 

The place is called Sagamore Hill, but the origin of the name 
and its significance if it has any, is unknown. The Roosevelts 
have spent their summers there for several generations, and the 
The 
house was built on his own plan eighteen years ago, and he has 


President has several relatives living in the neighborhood. 


always called it his home instead of his house in New York, for 
it is more like a home than a man of his tastes can find in a city. 
It is three miles from Oyster Bay by road and about one mile by 
boat, as it stands on the opposite shore from the village. 

The 


walls are decorated with the heads of bisons, elks and other game 


The Roosevelt house is filled with trophies of the chase. 


and the floors are strewn with skins of wild beasts which the 
mighty hunter has slain with hi§ rifle. He can tell you the story 
of every one, and the people of Oyster Bay can repeat some of 
the yarns with more or less exaggeration. 
dent well. 


They know the Presi- 
They know his strength and his weakness. for he has 
been with them every summer since he was a boy. But you never 
hear anybody say anything mean about him. He is universally re- 
spected and beloved, and his democratic ways have never changed, 

“He wuz allers so,” said an old gentleman whom I quizzed; 
“he wuz hale-feller-well-met from a child; a leetle quick spoken, 
and not so mild tempered ez his father wuz, but he wuz never 
above folks and peared to take jest as much pleasure associatin’ 
with the poor ez the rich.” 

Reprinted by special permission of the Reeord-Herald 


* * * * * 


NOVEL TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 


INVENTION OF A CUBAN 


RADICAL change in the keyboard of the typewriter is pro- 
A posed by an inventor from Cuba. The Scientific American 


describes his invention as being so arranged as to conform to the 





outline of the hand. The front tier o1 
keys is adapted to be operated by the 7 — 
first or second phalanges of the thumbs 
or fingers, while the other two tiers, 
which are curved to the shape of the 
hand, are operated by the _ finger-tips. 
Each finger-tip operates two keys, the 


upper tier being engage 1 when the finger 
is distended and the lower tier when the 
finger is bent at the first joint. L-shaped 
guides are provided on certain of the 
keys, to enable the more clumsy digits 
to instinctively find their proper locations 

A very important feature of this key- 
board is the peculiar construction of the 
front tier, whereby each key is adapted to 
print either of Each 
phalanx-piece is directly connected by a 
socket joint to one of a pair of key- 
levers, and indirectly connected to the 
other key-lever by secondary levers and 
links. Operation of the latter mechan 
ism is accomplished by drawing the phalanx-piece backward. 
directly-connected key-lever is operated by the mere depression of 


two characters. 


The 





NEW TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 


the phalanx-piece, and we, therefore, have an effective mechanism 
for operating two type-bars by the manipulation of a single key. 

A very complete keyboard is thus afforded, which comprises 
but 
further augmented as in the standard ma- 


three tiers of keys and which is 
chine, with a shift mechanism for obtain- 
ing the upper-case characters. This key- 
board can be easily applied to nearly all 
the typewriters now on the market and a 
few lessons will teach anyone to operate 
the machine rapidly. Great speed may be 


obtained, for every digit is brought into 





| play. and each finger. with the exception 


of the thumbs, has four distinct move- 
ments, each of which produces a differ- 
ent character. The possibility of printing 
a wrong character is remote, for the hand 
is not moved during the writing, even for 
printing capitals or spacing, and each 
finger is continually in engagement with 
its individual set of keys. A typewritist 
can therefore perform his work without 
looking at his machine. Patents for this 
keyboard have recently been granted to 
to Mr. Juan Vidal, care of his agent, Delgado de Lemos. 44 W. 


1oth Street, New York City. 
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AN ISTHMIAN CANAL ASSURED 


FINAL DECISION REACHED IN A MATTER DEBATED FOR GENERATIONS 


THE CHOICE 










HE passage of the Isthmian 
Canal bill at the recent session 
of Congress and its acceptance 
by President Roosevelt is an event of 
international significance. While the 
route is still an open question there is 
little doubt that the Panama 
will be chosen rather than 
the Nicaraguan. When the 
canal is finally constructed 
it will rank with the Suez 
Canal in the benefits it will 
confer upon mankind. 
Senator Spooner’s substi- 
tute for the Nicaraguan 
Canal bill, which was the 
one adopted, provides for 
the construction of an isth- 
mian canal by the Panama 
route if the president can 
secure a clear title. It au- 
thorizes the President to ac- 


<a = 


SENATOR MORGAN IN A CHARACTERISTIC 
ATTITUDE. ° 
—Sketched by artist on GUire at a cost not exceed- 


Indianapolis News. ing $40,000,000 all the rights, 

privileges, franchises, and 

concessions owned by the new Panama canal company on the Isth- 

mus of Panama, including all the capital stock of the Panama 

railroad company owned or held for use by the canal company, if 
a satisfactory title to all of the property can be obtained. 

The president is also authorized to acquire from the republic 
of Colombiz exclusive and perpetual control of a strip of land, 
in the territory of Colombia, not less than six miles in width, ex- 
tending from the Caribbean sea to the Pacific ocean. He is di- 
rected to construct and perpetually maintain, operate, and protect 
on the land thus acquired a canal of such a depth and capacity as 
will afford convenient passage of ships of the greatest draft and 
tonnage. 

The United States will have jurisdiction over the territory 
acquired and the ports at either end of the canal. The government 
will also control and operate the Panama railroad. When the 
president has arranged to secure a satisfactory title to the prop- 
erty of the canal company and has obtained by treaty control of 
the necessary territory he is directed to pay $40,000,000 to the 
new Panama Canal company and to the republic of Colombia the 
amount agreed upon for the control of the territory. The presi- 
dent will then proceed with the construction of the canal. 

If he is unable to obtain a satisfactory title to the property 
of the Panama canal company the president is directed to con- 
struct a waterway by way of the Nicaraguan route. An appropria- 
tion of $10,0c0,000 is made to begin the work and authority is 
given the secretary of war to make contracts not to exceed in the 
aggregate an additional sum of $135.000,000 should the Panama 
route be adopted, or $180,000,000 should the Nicaraguan route be 
agreed upon. 

An amendment offered by Senator Fairbanks authorizes the 
secretary of the treasury to sell $130,0c0,000 worth of bonds to be 
used in the construction of the canal. They will be coupon or 
registered bonds in denominations of $20 or some multiple of that 
sum, redeemable in gold at the pleasure of the United States 
after ten years from the date of their issue an1 payable twenty 
years from the date of issue. They will be 2 per cent. bonds, the 
interest being payable in gold. This will be a popular loan, as an 
amendment was a ‘opted which directed the secretary of the treas- 
ury to give all citizens of the United States an equal opportunity 
to subscribe for the bonds. 

As the bill was passed it practically places the entire responsi 
bility for the canal upon President Roosevelt. He is to be the 
final judge as to the title to the Panama route and whether or not 
it will be necessary for the government to choose the Nicaraguan 
route. Everyone realized, however, that in placing this responsi- 
bility upon the president he would accept the conclusions of the 
Isthmian Canal Commissioners and follow their advice. This 
body has decided unanimously for the Panama route, since the 
$40,000,000 offer was made; even when the French offer was un- 


OF ROUTES 


derstood to be $108,000,000, it was with great difficulty, and by 
outside pressure in behalf of unanimous action, that a minority 
report in favor of accepting this offer was prevented. 

The final adoption of a definite Canal policy is undoubtedly 
due to the aggressiveness of President Roosevelt. For fifty 
years the American people have talked of joining the two oceans; 
the very first number of the New York Times, reproduced as a 
souvenir with the fiftieth anniversary edition a few months ayo, 
contained an article on the choice of routes across the Isthmus. 
Nearly every Congress since that time has in some way touched 
this subject. When President Roosevelt supported the measure 
with such unbounded zeal the public mind was prepared for con- 
gress to do something. 

It is rather remarkable that a subject which has been debated 
for centuries should derive so much support from the catastrophe 
of a few weeks ago at Martinique, and yet such is the case. The 
late Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, delivered a carefully pre- 
pared speech a number of years ago, which is recalled by the old- 
er senators, on the dangers due to vulcanism on the Nicaraguan 
route, but this speech would doubtless never have been thought 
of again but for the recent happenings, and so with a large mass 
of other material which is now coming to light. Mr. Hanna’s 
maps, with which he had the Senate Chamber adorned on the 
opening day of the debate, gave conspicuous place to volcanoes, 
marking in red those which are active and those in black which 
are extinct—very fitting designations. 

These maps show more graphically than any description could 
do the frightfully volcanic nature of the region through which the 
Nicaraguan route passes, and the total freedom from volcanoes of 
the Isthmus of Panama. The most southerly volcano of the en- 
tire region is Chiriqui, in southern Costa Rica, far north of the 
line of the Panama Canal. Nor is there any other volcano near 
this isolated mountain. But going north, black and red dots on 
the map indicate volcanoes closer and closer together, hemming 
in the Nicaraguan Canal. so to speak, with a cordon of those agents 
of destruction. Three voleanoes—Madera, Ometepe and Zapatera 
—actually rise from Lake Nicaragua itself, and under the very 
shadow of the first named vessels using the Nicaraguan Canal must 
pass. Both Zapatera and Ometepe are in activity. Madera is 
said to be extinct, but it is a significant commentary on the de- 
pendence to be placed upon any opinion as to the character of a 
volcano that on the same map, in the chart from which these facts 
are taken, Mont Pelee, in Martinique, was also marked as extinct. 

Rivas, not far from where it is intended that the Nicaraguan 
Canal shall leave the lake to the westward, has been more than 























UNCLE SAM: “ Now let me get to work, and no more foolishness or 
needless delays.”"—Los Angeles Times 
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once destroyed by convulsions caused by subterranean activity. 
Besides these, there are Oros, Rincon, Miravallos, Fluorio, and 
many others, a little south, below the Costa Rican frontier; Mom- 
bacho, Masago, Momotombito and Momotombo, to the north, 
the most distant only eighty miles; and beyond these Las Pilas, 
Asosoca, Santa Clara, Viejo, and the other volcanoes of the Plain 
of Leon. 

Momotombo was seen by the Isthmian Commissioners when 
they were on the spot in 19c0, steaming and throwing out ashes 
and scoriae. This volcano lies at the head of Lake Managua, only 
eighty miles north of the line of the canal, and has within the last 
few weeks broken forth in eruption with an accompanying earth- 
quake which destroyed the railroad terminals and wharves on the 
lake. Asosoca, to the north, has also broken out, and earthquakes 
have shaken the city of Leon, just north of Lake Nanahua. 

The route of the Panama canal is over the most stable part 


* x *« * x 
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of Central America. No volcanic eruptions have occurred there 
since the end of the Miocene epoch, and there are no active vol- 
canoes between Chiriqui and Tolima, a distance of about four 
hundred miles. Such earthquakes as have occurred are chiefly 
those proceeding from the disturbed districts on either hand, with 
intensity much diminished by the distance traversed. The canal 
lies in a sort of dead angle of comparative safety. 

It cannot be doubted that the Martinique disaster and the 
discussion which grew out of it had much to do with the clarifying 
of public sentiment. It showed that only one route was open 
with safety and made it possible for Congress to act. 

It will be some years before the Panama Canal could be con- 
structed. The Commission estimates that after work is begun it 
will require ten years to complete it. As many delays are possi- 
ble there are many who believe that another score of years will 
elapse before the work begun by De Lesseps in 1879 is completed. 


TOPICS UPPERMOST IN GERMANY *« *« «® « * 


TRANSLATIONS FROM ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG 


ARMORED WAR MOTOR-WAGON 


IMM’S armored war motor-wagon is the latest triumph of 
S science as applied to the art of war. Frederick R. Simms, an 
American, is the inventor, and the firm of Vickers’ Sons and 
Maxim Lmtd., built the first wagon. Its construction is very sim- 
ple. The upper part of the large automobile is covered by a 








ARMORED WAR MOTOR-WAGON. 


closely fitting Vickers’ steel-plate about 54 of an inch thick, an] 
this covering widens gradually down to the bottom. It is fastened 
to the wagon by semi-oval springs, and is considered to be proof 
against small missiles. This armored wagon is equipped with 
two pompons and two automatic Maxim machine guns. It is to 
be used as a means of coast defense in England. The excellent 
new roads that are being constructed along this coast will facili- 
tate its use. The inventor claims that it is equally serviceable on 
rough roads or fields, and that it would ail considerably in quell- 
ing street riots. 
——> 
MR. MORGAN AND THE GERMAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


FTER the most prominent American shipowners had con- 

sented to join the shipping trust organized by J. P. Morgan, 
the large German steamship companies in Hamburg and Bremen 
realized the necessity of taking action, for this extraordinary 
transaction threatened to revolutionize existing conditions. <A 
contract was mate between the Morgan syndicate as the first party 
and the Hamburg-American Steamship Co. and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd as the second party, after prolonge1 negotiations, 
whereby the syndicate agrees not to buy shares in the German 
companies, either directly or indirectly. The two companies will 
pay the syndicate a yearly sum equal to the dividen’s on an in- 
vestment amounting to the minimum sum of five million dollars, 
in return for which the syndicate will pay the German companies 
6 per cent. interest on the same amount. Both parties to the 
agreement pledge themselves to protect each other against for- 
eign competition. 

The syndicate will not send its ships to a German seaport 
without the consent of the German companies, while these com- 
panies have agreed to certain restrictions regarding their traffic 
in English harbors. In the event of a war between Germany an1 
the United States, Germany and England, or England and the 
United States, this contract—made for a period of twenty years— 


will be void. The Hamburg-American line will have the exclusive 
right to run ships between New York and Eastern Asia, and New 
York and West India. 

The English steamship lines have not alone lost their national 
individuality by joining the Morgan trust, but they have submitted 
to some conditions that may prove derogatory to their own inter- 
ests, while the German companies have succeeded in maintaining 
their nationalty as well as their industrial independence. 

<— 


EXHIBITION OF CHINESE ASTRONOMY 


HE restoration of the Pekin astronomical instruments has 

been entrusted to the bronze foundry of Martin and Piltzing 
of Berlin. Owing to the fact that they consist of some thirty 
separate pieces, many of them broken and twisted out of shape 
through the clumsy way in which the instruments were taken apart 
in China, the work has been but slowly proceeded with. Several 
parts have had to be supplied in toto and others have required an 
artificial patina. Were it not for the large photographs of the in- 
struments which were taken in the Chinese capital the restorers’ 
task would have offered almost insurmountable difficulties. The 
principal instrument is a mighty celestial globe, whose age is 
reckoned by centuries, and this has just been finished and set up in 
the Orangerie of Sans Souci Park at Potsdam. It rests on a finely 
carved massive ring possessing a diameter of 2% metres (1 
metre—39.37 inches.) The globe itself, which is 15 millimetres 
thick (about 7 in.), has a circumference of nearly 3 metres, and 
therefore an approximate diameter of 2 metres. The tiny excres- 
cences with which it is covered represent the stars, which are gilt. 





In some cases over and above the figures denoting the sizes of 
the stars the respective names are indicated. A jagged hole, 
quite beyond repair, was very probably made by a piece of shell 
during the war. Indeed, the globe bears traces of rifle bullets. 
The case at the foot, which is of bronze, contains part of the turn- 
ing gear, without which it would be impossible to shift the globe. 
The larger reproduction plainly shows the cogs on the encircling 
hoop and the shaft over which they work. The whole instrument 
weighs 4% tons. There remain three other instruments to be 
restored, two of them equinoctial and zodiacal spheres, but they 
are in such a battered state that the restoration is very far from 
being complete. 














PEKIN ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
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THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND 


HOW THE RACE SPRANG FROM ONE RATHER THAN FROM MANY PARTS of THE EARTH 


WRITTEN FOR OUR DAY BY PROFESSOR GEORGE A. DORSEY 
CURATOR OF THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM 


HE argument put forth by a prominent anthropologist at 

the meeting of the American Association for the Advancing 

of Science at Denver last Atgust to the effect that man had 
his origin in many parts of the world was not a new one, although 
proofs brought forward by this scientist in support of his position 
were novel. The argument as to the origin of man is generally 
spoken of or defined as that of monogenism or polygenism. The 
main contention put forth at Denver by the scientist above re- 
ferred to was to the effect that the barriers dividing races are 
and have been, as far back as we can look into man’s past, break- 
ing down, and that mankind is becoming more and more a unit. 
In other words, that the whole trend of human development is 
and has been along lines of divergence rather than along lines of 
convergence. Among the numerous examples cited were several 
American tribes, among whom, in the speaker’s opinion, there ex- 
isted such sharp lines of demarkation that they could not be con 
sidered as having had a common origin. The weakness of this 
argument lies in the fact that the speaker confused the purely 
physical origin and development of man with man’s cultural de 
velopment. 

In considering the question of man’s origin and his later mi- 
grations over the face of the earth I think consideration should 
be confined exclusively to physical man; the question of the origin 
of culture is an entirely different one. It is not yet known, and 
perhaps never will be, when man became man as differentiated 
from his animal ancestors. All biologists, however, admit that 
man is an animal, and made his appearance upon this earth 
through the process of the various laws of evolution. The search 
for the missing link, therefore, or for the original home of man, has 
for many years been the subject of earnest attention. For a long 
time anthropologists felt that in certain human remains found in 
Europe a variety of man had been discovered, much older and 
considerably different from any species of man existing today; but 
that man had his origin in the regions in Europe in which these 
remains were found has not been believed. Scientists, therefore, 
have turned their attention in later years to those regions of the 
earth where have been found fossil remains of animals closely re- 
lated to man. In such a search there has naturally been eliminated 
many parts of the world where such ancestors of man did not 
exist. Thus it is generally believed by paleontologists that man 
could not have had his origin on the American Continent, for no 
remains have been found on this Continent from which man might 
have had his origin. 

According to all standard and generally accepted classifications 
of Zoology, man is placed at the head of the highest order, name- 
ly: Primates, and nearest to him are placed four apes, which 
from their general resemblance to man, have been called anthro- 
poid or-man-like apes. The range of distribution of these four 
man-like apes is confined to a comparatively restricted area of 
the old world, which has its center in certain great islands lying 
between the Indian and the Pacific ocean. Not only in this region 
do we find today these nearest relatives of man, but in this same 
region we find the fossil remains of either these same apes or of 
closely allied species. Consequently, no great surprise was mani 
fested when a few years ago the Dutch scientist Du Bois discover 
ed on the island of Java fossil remains, consisting chiefly of a 
skull and the upper leg-bone or femur of a creature which, after 
long study by this scientist, was given the name of Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, or crect ape-man. Concerning these remains hun- 
dreds, even thousands of pages have been written in the last eight 
years and they have occupied the very earnest attention of many 
eminent anatomists of Europe and America. By many they have 
been declared to be the remains of an extinct, highly organized 
ape, while other anatomists have with equal positiveness declared 
them to be the remains of man. In other words, we have here a 
creature which is so nearly midway between man and the highest 
ape known that it has puzzled the most eminent anatomists of 
Europe to determine whether the remains were of an ape or of a 
human. These remains, therefore, approximate more nearly the 
ideal of the missing link than anything which has been hitherto 
discovered in any part of the world, and it is possible that no 
more perfect link connecting man with the animal world will ever 


be found. It is quite possible, however, that additional remains 


will be found which will add additional links to the chain and make 
it as nearly perfect as any chain which connects one class of ani- 
mals with another. 

Accepting the fact then of the existence of this human-like 
ape on the island of Java, all our knowle'ge of biology leads us 
to believe that this creature with its increased brain capacity, an] 
consequently more highly organized intelligence, gained at once 
an immense advantage over its fellow creatures. It is not here 
assumed, however, that this creature came into being except 
through the ordinary processes of evolution or that the possessor 
of this particular skull alone possesse1 these superior advantages. 
According to the commonly accepted belief of the laws of evolu- 
tion, that in the struggle for existence the fittest will survive. 
there must have been on this island, as there has been throughout 
the history of the animal kingdom, a constant struggle for life. 
The law of evolution also recognizes the fact that there is varia- 
tion. Given then among the apes which once inhabited this is- 
land, when conditions were extremely favorable for highly or- 
ganized life, an ape with a very slightly increased intelligence and 
consequently possessing an advantage over its fellow creatures 
it would be more likely to survive, and consequently to propagate 
its kind, and hence its increased intelligence. Thus we may as- 
sume, without any violation to what we know of the workings of 
evolution, that in a comparatively short space of time there exist 
ed on the island certain apes which were able to survive the great 
struggle for existence, and that this increased intelligence was 
transmitted in a constantly increasing amount. 

The ability of all members of the animal kingdom to extend 
their range of habitat is well known, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, if this ape which was rapidly becoming human in its in- 
telligence soon began to extend from this island, or from any of 
the islands in this region, into other islands and so on to the 
continents of Asia and Africa. When the apes of this region, or 
in whatever region man had his origin, became men we shall 
never know, for it is simply a question of definition as to what 
constituted man, and on this point possibly no two will ever agree. 
But that ape did become man in this region seems eminently prob- 
able, and if man did have his origin in this region all biologic 
knowledge is to the effect that he could not have hal his origin 
in any other region, for so far as is known no two sets of con/i- 
tions absolutely similar and capable of producing absolutely the 
same result ever existed in any part of the world or at any time 
in the world’s history. 

It is a well-known fact that all members of the animal king- 
dom are greatly modified by their environment. It is, therefore. 
credible that as the ancestors of this family or group of families 
related to Pithecanthropus erectus took on an ever increasing kind 
of intelligence, and as they began to migrate into the various parts 
and corners of the earth they were modified by the varying con 
ditions in which they found themselves placed, and hence there 
arose in Africa men with a certain kind of hair and certain color 
of skin and in Asia other men differing from these peoples of Afri- 
ca as their mote of existence was changed by different sets of 
circumstances. The peoples of Africa, however, to confine our 
attention to this one continent, are not and were not all alike. 
Those which took up their home on the Nile differed from those 
which were driven or forced into the great Southern Plateau, and 
they in turn differed from those which became denizens in the 
swamps of the Central Western Coast. Thus there came to be in 
Africa many kinds of men, all having their own characteristics 
according to their environment, but all having something in com 
mon, and consequently differing from those groups which found 
their home in Asia. And so from this center the entire earth 
came in course of time to be peopled, for together with man’s in- 
creased intelligence. came the development of many of the arts, 
not the least of which were those of locomotion by means of boats. 

Havine in very early times overrun the face of the earth 
these multitudinous men became more and more modified ac- 
cording to the varying conditions of their environment, and thus 
it is today we find no less tltan forty or fifty, (some would say as 
many as a hundred) fairly well-defined groups of mankin!, each 
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group having some peculiarity, such as the color of the skin, 
color of the hair, shape of the head, and so on, which separate 
them from other groups. But around no one of these groups are 
we able to draw a barrier and say that they are entirely distinct 
from all of their neighbors. At first sight it would seem that the 
peoples of America might thus be separated from all other peo- 
ples of the earth, but as a matter of fact as'we approach Behring 
Straits we find one group shading off into another so impercepti- 
bly that the narrow body of water which separates Asia from 
America does not form a true ethnic or racial boundary. 

When we consider man as a unit and compare him with the 
gorilla or with the chimpanzee we find that such differences as 
exist are only those of degree. The skeleton and soft parts of 
man differ from those of the apes just mentioned only as man has 
acquired a larger brain and a more upright position, but the skele- 
ton and the various systems of man, such as the nervous and 
muscular, etc., differ in no respect from those of the gorilla, ex- 
cept through slight modifications such as enable him to walk in 
an upright position, and to use certain parts of his body in com- 
pliance with the demands placed upon them through his increased 
intelligence. That man is not yet perfectly adapted to his upright 
position is a fact not only too true, but one which is responsible 
for many of the ills which beset mankind today. 

When we come, however, to consider the various groups of 
mankind which today inhabit the earth we find that certain groups 
differ from the gorilla and from the chimpanzee more than do 
other groups. Thus the description of the human body which is 
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commonly found in the text-books of anatomy in our medical 
schools would not be applicable in many respects to the body of 
an Australian or of an Eskimo. These differences are so great 
and so many that it is impossible to enumerate them. One fact 
alone may be cited, however, as bearing upon the point. Thus, if 
we shall assume that the capacity of the brain cavity of the gorilla 
is four units, that of Pithecanthropus erectus woul] be eight, that 
of a negritto 12, and that of a white man 16. It is fair to assume 
then that not only is Pithecanthropus erectus a missing link, bu; 
that certain races of the earth today approximate in their physical 
structure more nearly that of the ape than does the white race. 

To conclude then, all the facts of biology teach us that man 
is an animal and had his origin as other animals by what we term 
evolution; that man had his origin in a comparatively restricted 
area and that this area is to be found where conditions in geologic 
times were most favorable for a highly organized creature; that 
having given a creature with superior intelligence, his advance- 
ment would be rapid, his dissemination extensive, and that he 
would be modified by his environment. Looking into the future 
it is possible to believe that environment will no longer play the 
part that it has played in the past, that owing to new inventions, 
such as those which make possible an artificial mode of living, and 
especially those which make possible rapid communication among 
the remote parts of the earth, specialization of man in differen; 
centers will no longer continue to the extent it has in the past, 
and that finally there will be fewer and fewer distinct types oi 
mankind. 


* * ad a 


BY CONGRESSMAN W. A. REEDER, OF KANSAS 


MORE conservative plan than this irrigation act for the so- 

lution of the great problem of the reclamation of the arid re- 
gion could not be devised. The proceeds from the sales of public 
lands in the arid and semi-arid states amount to about $2,500,000 
a year. The irrigation act sets apart these proceeds, whatever 
they may be, as a revolving construction fund in the treasury and 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to use it for the construc- 
tion of irrigation works for the reclamation of the arid public 
lands. The lands reclaimed are reserved exclusively for actual 
settlers only, under the homestead law, who must live on the land 
five years before they can get title. The total cost of each system 
of works is to be a charge against the lands reclaimed under it, 
and each settler must pay back to the government, in ten annuai 
installments his proportion of the cost of the works. The entire 
investment of the government in each system would therefore 

















THE RIGHT KIND OF WATER CURE.”—TZhe Boston Herald. 


come back to it in ten years’ time and as it came back, from year 
to year, it would be available for the construction of new works. 

It is really astonishing the way this fund accumulates. Taking 
it by ten-year periods, with the average receipts from new land 
sales of $2,500,000 a year, the amount available from this source 
for the first ten years would be $25,.000,0co. In the second ten 
years this same amount would be duplicated and the $25,000,000 
invested during the first ten years would come back an1 be rein- 
vested in new works in the second ten years, thus making a total 
investment in the second ten years of $50,000,000 in the construc- 
tion of new systems. In the third ten years another $25,co9,009 
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would come in from sales and the whole $75,000,000‘invested in the 
third ten years would come back for reinvestment, making a 
grand total invested in the construction of new works in the 
thirty years of $150,000,0co.. This whole sum would come back to 
the government in the fourth ten-year period, and could be rein- 
vested again and again until the whole vast area of irrigable arid 
public land has been reclaimed and settled and at the end the 
whole sum will finally be returned to the government. 

It is, of course impossible to construct such irrigation works 
to reclaim the arid public lands without including under some of 
the systems lands which have been already taken up, and it would 
be the height of injustice to say to the actual settler who went 
there and built his home before the works were planned that he 
was barred for all time from any chance of getting water for his 
land from the government system. The bill has been most care- 
fully drawn to cover this contingency. The actual settler who lives 
on his land can, on payment of his share of the cost of the works. 
get water, but for not more than 160 acres, and the granting of 
water-rights to non-resident owners of large tracts is carefully 
safeguarded against and forbidden. 

Every feature and provision of the bill has been framed with 
the utmost caution and care to carry out the policy declared for 
in President Roosevelt's message to Congress and in the last an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Interior of making the remain- 
ing public lands available for home-makers and creating oppor- 
tunities for millions of our citizens to become independent home 
owners. 


The administration of the measure is in the hands of its 
friends. The great national policy which the act provides for wili 
be carried out by the Secretary of the Interior through the geo- 
logical survey as at present constituted under the immediate su- 
pervision of Mr. Charles D. Wolcott, the director, and Mr. F. H. 
Newell, the chief of the hydrographic bureau of the survey. 

Mr. Newell has been in charge of the work for fourteen years. 
He entered the employ of the geological survey under Major 
Powell, who may really be said to be the father of the national 
irrigation policy, and his great conception of the marvelous possi 
bilities of the arid region under a national plan for its develop- 
ment seems now about to be realized. Mr. Newell has made al- 
most a life study of the subject. and is probably more familiar than 
any other man in the United States with the irrigation rescurces 
of the West and what must be done to accomplish the purposes 
of the new national irrigation law which has been well desiznated 
the new homestead law. There is not a shadow of doubt that the 
measure will be so enforced as to carry out the central idea and 
guard against every attempt at speculation or land grabbing or 
land or water monopoly under it. The President is known to have 
his whole heart in this great national home-making plan, ard he 
may be depended on not to permit it to miscarry. 
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COLD AS AN INVIGORANT 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AVOIDING HOT WEATHER ILLS AND INCREASING PHYSICAL VIGOR 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, A. M., M. D. 


COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY JOSEPH B, BOWLES. 


OLD air is a stimulant and nature’s specific for the cure of 

many obstinate disorders of the human organism. Fevers 

that defy all remedies of the drug store are stopped by the 
first October frosts. A large number of contagious germ diseases 
are limited to the lower latitudes. Highland resorts are natural 
sanitaria. 

“Our teamsters meet all incoming trains,” says the facetious 
manager of an Allegheny summer resort, “and will warrant the 
safe delivery of all consignments with one exception—no case of 
hay fever has ever reached our mountain-top unbroken.” 

Artificial refrigeration can be made to answer the same pur 
pose. Fifteen years ago Dr. Gonzales Sandoval of Santiago de 
Cuba proved by the evidence of practical tests that nineteen out 
of twenty yellow fever patients could be readily cured in ice- 
cooled hospitals. 

Squire Priessnitz, the father of hydropathy, cured half a hun- 
dred different diseases by the application of cold water in some 
form or other, and varied his prescriptions from light sponge 
baths to heavy shower baths, but refused all compromise in point 
of temperature. 

“My remedies will make you shiver,” he used to say, “and | 
must leave it to your option if you would rather shiver in my 
bathrooms for a few minutes or in fever fits for weeks and 
months.” 

Even consumption, once fatuously ascribed to the influence of 
cold air, has proved more curable in North Dakota than in 
southern Mexico; patients who would have coughed out their 
lungs in tropical seaside resorts actually recovered in winter 
camps of the upper Adirondacks. Dr. Jules Garnier of Mar- 
seilles, France, now proposes to cure them by the inhalation of 
artificially cooled air. The secret of his process, says a contributor 
to a medical review, “is founded on the fact that human beings can 
survive the effects of inhaled air cooled to a degree that will de- 
stroy consumptive microbes. It is a case of curing disease by a di- 
rect removal of the cause, a specific applied in situ, and as easily 
almost as one could expurgate the microbes of skin diseases by in- 
unctions of sulphur and tallow. 

Lung diseases, in fact, are more prevalent in the factory dis- 
tricts of southern Italy than in the pastoral regions of Scandin- 
avia and north Scotland, and, according to the unanimous testi- 
mony of arctic travelers, are almost unknown in the highest lati- 
tudes inhabited by beings of our species. 

Father Kneipp’s prescriptions made the village of Woerishof- 
en the sanitary Mecca of two continents, though his squirt baths 
and barefoot gallopa’es in wet clover fields were merely fan- 
tastic forms of the refrigeration cure, and there is no doubt that 
the plurality of his patients might have derived the same benefit 
from a hunting trip in the highlands of the Bavarian Alps. 

“Freedom, the mountain nymph,” as Milton calls her, would 
get promptly arrested in the Tyrol, 2.d the motto of West Vir- 
ginia claims too much, but it cannot be uenied that mountaineers, 
with the rarest exceptions, are models of physical vigor. 

Hercules, according to one of his Grecian biographers, could 
generally vanquish all opponents in the first round, but in a cer- 
tain wrestling match was twice floored by a Thessalian highlander, 
the second time with an emphasis that induced him to change the 
programme of his star performances in that special neighbor- 
hood. 

It is also a most suggestive fact that international wars nearly 
always end with the victory of a northern nation over its southern 
neighbors. Egypt was vanquished by Persia, Persia by Greece, 
Greece by Rome, Rome by the barbarians of the northland forests, 
South-Spanish Moors by North-Spanish Goths; all Italy absorbed 
by north Italian Savoy, all Germany bullied by North German 
Prussia, South Mongol Chinamen routed like sheep by North 
Mongol Japs, and the rule is strikingly confirmed by the apparent 
exception of South-America, where south-end republics are pros 
pering at the expense of their northern neighbors. Justice, cul 
ture, discipline, superior tactics were by no means always on the 
side of the frost-land champions, but their cold-weather steeled 
Vigor prevailed against all disadvantages. 

Is there a doubt that their panacea will yet be recognized as 
a chief factor of physical prowess, and that time will verify the 
prophecy of Dr. Sandoval, who predicts an era of ice-cooled san- 


itariums, a victory of cold air and common sense over the power 
of the drug superstition? 

The instinctive appreciation of nature’s great remedy asserts 
its influence in the northward exodus of civilized nations. For the 
last 4,000 years the centers of culture have shifted to higher and 
higher latitudes—from Benares to Memphis, Athens, Rome, Ven- 
ice, Paris, Berlin, London and Edinburgh, and on our side of the 
Atlantic from the south coast of Mexico to Manhattan and the 
shores of the great lakes. 

The time is near when invalids will fly to the nerve-bracing 
North, as they used to fly to the enervating tropics. 

In the meanwhile the best of all natural tonics can be applied 
without medical assistance by anyone who considers the blessing 
of health worth the trouble of an experiment. And, like charity, 
sanitary reform ought to begin at home. 

The summer martyrdom of our large cities is only partly due 
to the climatic depravity of the American continent. Its main 
explanation can be found in the circumstance that nearly all our 
domestic arrangements tend to counteract frost and make warm 
weather more insupportable. 

Ours is a winter-land civilization. Fora long series of cen- 
turies our British, Teuton and Scandinavian ancestors had reasons 
to dread Skrymir, the ice demon, as the chief enemy of human 
happiness. The bards of the Edda identified him with the evil 
principle. His tricks endangered the safety of the very gods. 
Houses served the purpose of winter forts, dismissing their ref- 
ugees to the woods and fields as soon as bird songs heralded the 
return of spring. 

The exigences of indoor life have thus led to the strange re- 
sult of reversing the order of nature, and dooming millions ot 
city dwellers to a maximum of discomfort at the very time of the 
year when the children of the wilderness celebrate life as a festi- 
val. Summer has, indeed, become distinctively the season of sui- 
cides. During the fifty days from the middle of July to the end 
of August self-destruction is more rampant than at any other 
time of the year. Constitutions that would have resisted the 
hardships of a Klondike winter campaign succumb to the butter- 
fly season, perverted by all sorts of preposterous contrivances 
and prejudices. The superstitious dread of night air devours more 
lives than the furnace of Moloch. Sloping roofs accumulate like 
the superstructure of a conservatory and deprive us of the tex- 
adas, or housetop resorts, of our Spanish-American neighbors. 
Kitchen fires, power-houses and factories raise the temperature 
of modern cities at least 15 per cent. Animal heat broods in the 
atmosphere of crowded tenements. Our streets admit the vertical 
rays of the sun, but obstruct the lateral air currents that sweep 
freely through the shady arcades of the forest. 

It might in fact be seriously questioned if the victims of half- 
civilization do not suffer more in warm weather than unmitigated 
barbarians in midwinter. 

Flight to the highlands is the expedient of the privileged 
few. but thousands of our fellow citizens might mitigate their 
summer afflictions by reducing the weight of their dry goods. The 
weight, I say, for it is distressingly probable that conservatism 
will resist the change in patterns for long years to come. Dress 
reform may fail to overcome a coalition of fashion and fatuity, 
but it has been demonstrated that all the ideals of hygiene and 
etiquette could be combined in a suit representing an aggregate 
weight of fourteen ounces. 

Absolute emancipation from the curse of aerophobia, the life 
blighting dread of fresh air, would likewise help to alleviate the 
mid-summer martyrdom of city dwellers, but its ultimate abolish 
ment will depend upon the chance of solving the problem of arti- 
ficial refrigeration. 

Peeps through the keyhole of the future have often revealed 
glimpses of a time when air ships will cross the Atlantic in twenty- 
four hours, and droughts will be broken by agricultural sprinkling 
machines, but it is probable that long before the advent of that 
polytechnic millenium dwelling-houses will be cooled in summer 
as effectually as we now warm them in winter. Refrigeration 
companies, with pneumatic contrivances and a net work of pipes, 
will pump ice-air to any desired part of the city. They will cool 


hotels and mercantile establishments, work-shops, opera-houses 








and schoolrooms, and at moderate rates, 
comfort-loving citizens. 


also the dwellings of 


The feasibility of that plan was proved forty years ago in the 
building of the great government arsenal of Toulon, France, 
where an enterprising engineer filled a basement vault with blocks 
of ice, and by means of force ventilators, cooled some of the 
upstairs offices that had been made intolerable by summer heat. 

Employes of all classes began to crowd those abodes of ther- 
mal luxury, under some pretext or other, till the directors decided 
to extend the benefit of the invention and refrigerate a few of the 
main workshops. There were complaints, of course; old fogies 
croaked about the risk of cold draughts and hinted at damage 
suits; but a test vote resulted in a plurality demonstration that 
made the croakers shrink back in affright. The Toulon plan has 
never been patented, and is, indeed, too practical to remain a na- 
tional monopoly. It was introduced in the Della Scala Theatre 
of Milan, in the Washington House of Representatives, in the St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans; in Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati; 
also lately in Melbourne, Australia, and the restlessly progressive 
City of Budapest. 

It is a marvel that the spread of its popularity has not been 
ten times more rapid; but it would be an insult to common sense 
to doubt that before long Yankee speculators will advertise ice- 
air summer resorts and ice-air dormitories. 


“Fifty cents a room, 
temperature regulated to suit our patrons, anywhere from 70 to 
50 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

Imagine the rush of midsummer martyrs, of insomnia victims, 
of health seekers unable to afford the expenses of a vacation trip. 
For it is likewise certain that refrigeration will by and by be 
recognized as nature’s panacea for the cure of germ diseases. 

More than a hundred years ago Benjamin Franklin expressed 
a conjecture that catarrhs and colds might be due to impure air, 
rather than to the influence of low temperature, and it has become 
at least equally probable that the alleged imprudence of bare- 
headed exposure to sunlight is not the chief cause of “sunstrokes.”’ 

In a warmer climate than ours the nature-abiding Greeks and 
Romans habitually braved that risk, the year round. They wore 
helmets in war, or at least in actual battle, but marched bare- 
headed, and in all the outdoor avocations of peace relied on the 
protection of their natural head cover. So did our American In- 
dians, who preserved their raven locks to an extreme old age. 
even on the plateau of Cumana, where the afternoon heat often 
rises to 115 degrees Fahrenheit under the canopy of a palm 
* * * * * 


NEW order has gone forth from the 
Czar of all the Russias that people of 
all classes shall be educated. The reform 
is so far-reaching that its ultimate results 
ten or twenty years hence cannot be esti- :s 
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proved, three years ago, the friend of the 
students became evident 
our young emperor took their part. 
eral Wannoosky is as just and honest as he 
liberal-minded, 


grove, and to 120 degrees in the chequered shade of a mesquite 
ree. 

And it is a suggestive fact that sunstrokes were almost un- 
known in the furnace climate of northern Africa, till foreign task- 
masters bribed or bullied their hirelings to go to work directly 
after the principal meal of the day. The natives had learned by 
experience to postpone repletion to the cool of the evening and 
to limit their noonday repast to a light lunch of bread and fruit. 

The Arabs have observed that rule for a long series of gener- 
ations; but at Suez the agents of the Lesseps syndicate induced 
them to try the European plan, and sunstrokes soon became fre- 
quent enough to suggest the idea of a sudden epidemic. 

There was nothing contagious about it, except the example 
of the day laborers, who earned 3 frances a day by working 
through the heat of the afternoon and taking their noonday meals 
at the contractor’s mess tent, with hardly a quarter of an hour 
for siesta, though those contractors had at least sense enough to 
adapt their menu to the predilections of their instinet-guided cus- 
tomer. They served an occasional slice of salt beef with their ra- 
tions of dates and durrha cakes, but avoided fat meat and all 
strong stimulants. 

In a colder climate nature might accept that compromise, 
but our countrymen aggravate the heat of the dogdays with pork 
fritters and substitute woolen garments—often in double or triple 
layers—for the light fabrics of the orientals. 

The self-regulating faculty of the human organism would be 
apt to resist one or two of those grievances, but collapses under a 
complication of sun heat, blood-heating viands and_ sweltering 
dry goods. The blood begins to ferment, and the patient can be 
glad to get off with a week of prostration and feverish headaches, 

“Baconstroke” or “gravystroke” would often be the right 
name for the afflictions of farm laborers who are allowed only a 
few minutes of noonday rest, and with a handicap of undigested 
food, excessive in quantity and at least unseasonable in quality, 
have to go back plowing or mowing in the blaze of the midsum- 
mer sun. 

Hydropathy, the Kneipp plan, mountain encampments and 
ventilation might all be summed up under the name of a refriger- 
ation cure. Only 
cooling breezes can abate the feverish pulse and restore the vigor 
Jack Frost has been slandered. 
Cold air is an invigorant and nature’s specific for the cure of 


Only cold water serves its sanitary purposes. 
of exhausted sweat-shop dru1ges. 


countless germ diseases. 


REFORM RUSSIA’S SCHOOL SYSTEM *« * *« x « 


privileges to which by tradition he is en 
titled. The rector of the university will be 
elected by the collegiate for a term of three 


when at the time 
Gen- 
years, and the professors, besides an in- 


and his crease of salary, will have more advantages 


mated. Heretofore repression has prevail- 
ed and popular education has been positive- 
ly neglected. Even the budget in Russia is 
aneloquent proof of howfar public education 
has been neglected, for the Government 
limits the expense of the schools to one- 
eighth per cent. of the sum allotted to the 
entire Administration. This averages thir- 
ty-five copeks (seventeen cents) per capita. 

Madame Sophia Friedland, a native Rus- 
sian woman, formerly connected with the 
staff of the Novre Vrenje, the leading Rus- 
sian newspaper of St. Petersburg, describes 
the new educational 
words: 


movement in these 

“At the head of the committee for the new 
reform is General Wannoosky, a man who 
has been greatly appreciated while minis- 
ter of the war office, and chosen by the 
czar three years ago to investigate the cause 
of the student riots which broke out at. that 
time. That General Wannoosky has proved 
equal to the task is expressed in the fact 


that he is today not only minister of public 
instruction but also chairman of the reor- 
ganization committee at the time when the 
greatest reform, after the abolishment of 
slavery, is to be introduced in our country 
That he 


—the education of our masses. 


ciection to the important position of min- 
ister of public instruction has caused tears 
cof joy in educational circles. 

“At the age of eighteen, when the Ameri- 
can student has but one aim, to be the best 
football player; when the German student 
is bent on consuming the largest quantity 
of beer, the Russian student has become ac- 
quainted with the literature of the world; 
has read the philosophers, one and all, and 
as a born idealist tries to improve human- 
ity. He is eternally dreaming of liberty 
for himself and his people, and, of course, 
rebels at the very thought that the rector 
end other school authorities are not elected 
by the votes of the collegiate, but are ap- 
pointed by the Government. In the early 
fall, when the committee for the reorgani- 
zation of the schools will have complete1 
its work, the Russian student will have as 
much liberty of action as his brethren in 
cther countries. He have his own 
laws, and if he does not submit to them, he 
will be tried by judges elected by himself. 
There will be no more necessity for him to 


will 


start a riot in order to attain a certain pur- 
The student own 
representatives at meetings, hitherto pro- 
hibited, and he will once more enjoy all the 


pose. will choose his 





than the professors of the universities of 
other countries. While I am writing these 
lines, the news comes to me that women 
will be admitted on equal terms with the 
men at the Helsingfors. 
There is not the slightest doubt that before 
long women will also be admitted at the 
Russian ‘For,’ says the No- 
vaja Vramja, ‘apart from a few local dif- 
ferences the University of Helsingfors is 
also a Russian university, and there is no 


University of 


universities. 


reason why every university in the country 
should not receive women.’ 

“Russia is by degrees breaking with con- 
servatism and tradition, but we Russians 
hope and trust that we have also broken 
with the foreign yoke imposed upon us 
since the days of Peter the Great. 

“In 1848 the programme for our gymna- 
siums (high school) was compiled from the 
Lyceum in Paris, and later on we had an 
entirely cosmopolitan course of studies, un- 
fitted for Russian children. 
ago an 


One day a year 


imperial rescript was issued in 
which the press was declared free, and par- 
ents and professors alike invited to give 
their opinion in regard to the future edu- 
cation of our children. Thus 


brighter era for Russia.” 


opens a 
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PREDICTS THE EXTINCTION OF NOVELS 


THE REMARKABLE PROPHECY OF THE FAMOUS FRENCH AUTHOR, JULES VERNE 


THE NEWSPAPER TO SUPPLANT THE WRITER OF FICTION 


LTHOUGH Jules Verne is seventy- 

four years of age, he has not lost the 
enthusiasm of youth, nor the art of writing 
novels that hold the reader spell-bound. 
He is now at work on his one hundredth 
romance, and when that is completed he 
expects to lay down his pen and enjoy a 
well-earned rest. He is one of the most re- 
markable novelists living, for with aston- 
ishing precision he has forecasted many of 
the scientific marvels of the age, such as 
the submarine boat, the air-ship and the 
automobile. Mr. John Raphael, who re- 
cently interviewed him for The London 
Daily Mail, describes the visit and Mr. 
Verne’s startling view of the approaching 
end of the novel in an interesting manner. 
He says: 

I had not M. Jules Verne’s address when 
I arrived at Amiens Station, but I soon 
found that it was quite unnecessary, for 
everybody knew “M. Jules,” as his fellow- 
townsmen call the veteran author. I found 
him at his club, and it will interest English 
admirers of the man to know that in ap- 
pearance he is exactly what the author of 
his books should be. 

Of middle height, white-haired and ru1- 
dy-faced, Jules Verne looks like a sea-cap- 
tain who is spending the autumn of a well- 
filled life on shore. Although seventy-four 
years old, suffering from cataract, and lame 
in one leg (he was shot in the foot by a 
madman some years ago), the oll gentle- 
man is hearty in manner, and brightly in- 
terested in all the world’s doings. 

“T really would much rather interview 
you than be interviewed,” he said. “Yes, 
I suppose I may consider my life’s work as 
nearly finished. I am at work now on my 
hundredth volume, and in the nature of 
things I doubt whether I shall ever write 
another. In fact, my feeble eyesight pre- 
vents me from doing more than a page or 
two of it a day just now, if I want to keep 
up with the world’s news as well. Only 
eighty-four of my one hundred volumes 
have been published so far, and they will 
continue to appear at six monthly intervals, 
so that, of course, ten or twelve of them 
are very likely to be posthumous. I work 
extremely quick when I am in health, and 
ii the operation for cataract which I must 
shortly undergo, restores my eyesight for 
me, as the doctor hopes it will, I may, after 
all, go on into my second century of vol- 
umes. For I am quite untired, and work, 
either at my books or at the municipal bus- 
iness of Amiens, is my chief recreation. 

“The field of the romance writer of the 
future? You're quite right, the question is 
an interesting one, and I’m inclined to think 
my answer to it will astonish you. Where 
do I think will the novelist of the future 
seek the plots and the environment for his 
novels?” 

Jules Verne leaned forward, and drum- 
med gently on the table. “I do not think 
there will be any novels or romances, at 
all events in volume form, in fifty or a hun- 
dred years from now,” he said. And the 
eld gentleman laughed at my surprise. 

“No, I do not think there will be any 
novels. They will be supplanted altogether 


by the daily newspaper, which has already 
now taken such a grip of the lives of the 
progressive nations.” 


But the romance?” I said, “The novel, 
the descriptive story, the story historic, 
and the story psychological?” 

“They will all disappear,” said M. Verne. 
“They are not necessary, and even now 
their merit and their interest are fast de- 
clining. As historic records, the world will 
file its newspapers. Newspaper writers 
have learned to color everyday events so 
well, that to read them will give posterity 
a truer picture than the historic or descrip- 
tive novel could do, and as for the novel 
psychological, that will soon cease to be, 
and will die of inanition in your own life- 
time.” 

Here M. Jules Verne got excited. “TI 
am second to no living man,” he cried, “in 
my admiration of the greatest psychologist 
the world has ever known—Guy de Matu- 
passant 





and he, like all true geniuses, fore- 
saw the trend of human ideas and needs, 
and wrote his stories in the smallest possi- 
ble compass. Each one of De Maupassant’s 
soul studies is a concentrated lozenge of 
psychology. The De Maupassants who will 
delight the world in years to come will do 
so in the newspapers of the day, and not in 
volumes, and they will, as you newspaper 
men express it, crystallize the psychology 
of the world in which they live by ‘writing 
up’ the day-to-day events. The real psy- 
chology of life is in its news, and more 
truth—truth with a big T—can be gathere1 
from the police-court story, the railway ac- 
cident, from the everyday doings of the 
crowd, and from the battles of the future, 
than can be obtained if an attempt is made 
to clothe the psychological moral in a garb 
ef fiction.” 

“You mentioned battles. You do not 
think then, that in the fulness of time all 
war must cease?” 

“No; I do not think so. Nature will al- 
ways sway the world, and it is man’s nature 
to fight for supremacy, no matter how 
deadly the conflict may become.” 

“And in your own line, M. Verne? 
Where will the imaginative fantasists of the 
future go for their plots?” 

“T do not think there will be many of 
them,” said Jules Verne. “I have heard of 
Mr. Wells, and intend, as soon as I can find 
the time, to read the French translations 
of his books. But I believe that the fantas- 
tic novel is on its last legs. The writer of 
the future, even if he peoples Mars, the 
Moon, and other planets, can only do so 
upon human data. The Moon men will be 
human beings in carnival attire, that is all. 
One day, perhaps, communication with the 
cther planets will be possible, and then you 
will have, not novels about Mars and the 
Moon, but your Lunar and your Martian 
newspaper correspondents. Their work 
will be more interesting reading than either 
Mr. Wells’ or my own. 

“Vou might tell your readers,” went on 
M. Verne, “that the books in which I have 
published prophecies based upon the lat- 
ter-day discoveries of science have really 
only been means to an end. It will perhaps 


surprise you to hear that I do not take es- 
pecial pride in having written of the motor 
car, the submarine boat, and the navigable 
airship before they became actual realities. 

“When I wrote about them as -realities, 
these things were half-discoveries already. 
[ simply made fiction out of what became 
ulterior fact, and my object in so doing was 
not to prophesy but to spread a knowledge 
of geography among the young in as inter- 
esting a dress as I could compass.’ Every 
single geographical fact and every scientific 
one in every book that I have ever written 
has been looked up with care, and is scru- 
pulously correct. If, for instance, I had 
not wished to point the fact that a journey 
round the world entailed the apparent loss 
of a whole day, my ‘Round the World in 
Eighty Days’ would nevér have been writ- 
ten. And “The Mysterious Island’ owed its 
inception to my wish to tell the world’s 
boys something about the wonders of the 
Pacific. 

“My eighty-fourth book, which has just 
been published, is a description of the home 
life of the Missing Link, as I believe the 
life of that queer bond between the ape and 
the man will one day be found to be. And 
I have placed my missing link in an African 
forest, in a place where it very likely may 
be found, for it is one of the few corners 
cf the world which has not yet been thor- 
oughly explored.” 

Before I left him the veteran author ask- 
ed me to thank the boys of the Imperalist 
League of England for their present to him 
of a gold-headed cane. “That and the 4o, 
000 letters from my young readers which I 
have received from time to time, and still 
continue to receive in batches of three and 
fcur every day, and in every language of 
the world, are among my most cherished 
possessions. Some of the letters I get are 
delightful. Only this morning two young 
Russians wrote to me demanding the story 
of the boyhood of Captain Nemo. They 
want to know why he chose his solitary 
life, and what had happened in his youth to 
make him so avoid his fellow creatures. 
I’m afraid they never will know,” said the 
Master, “for I do not know myself. 

“Another communication, the thought of 
which always makes me laugh, is one which 
I received more years ago now than I care 
to count, when ‘Round the World in Eighty 
Days’ was running as a serial in the Paris 
‘Temps’ and in a New York newspaper. 
Phineas Fogg had reached America and 
was to set sail for England on the last lap 
of his journey, and an enterprising firm of 
shipowners cabled me an offer of a large 
sum of money if, supposing he were to ar- 
rive in time to win his bet, I would let him 
use a vessel of their line. 

“T did not accept the offer,” said Jules 
Verne, rising, and giving me his hand, “but 
you are clever men of business, are you An- 
glo-Saxons, and you are the future masters 
of the world, for the Latin race is growing 
old. Nowadays, who speaks of the glory 
cf Rome and of Greece in the columns of 


the daily Press?” 
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To Regulate the Trusts. 


No. 7 








OW TO DEAL with the constantly increasing power of the 

trust is one of the most perplexing problems of present-day 
politics. Some years ago many imagined that the climax of the 
trust fever had been reached, but today they are multiplying 
probably more rapidly than ever before. Whereas formerly it was 
easily possible to make a fairly accurate list of them, they are 
now numbered by the hundred. 

It is claimed that the republicans favor these gigantic corpor- 
ations. It is charged that many of their leaders are either share- 
holders or are in the pay of the trusts. There is one republican, 
however, who is the fiercest enemy that has yet arisen to fight 
these industrial giants. And it is none other than President 
Roosevelt. He is fully alive as regards the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and as a preliminary to effectual legislative action he would 
compel the trusts to give us complete knowledge of their dealings. 
In his message to congress he said: 

“The first essential in determining how to deal with the great 
industrial combinations is knowledge of the facts—publicity. In 
the interest of the public the Government should have the right to 
inspect and examine the workings of the great corporations en- 
gaged in interstate business. Publicity is the only sure remedy 
which we can now invoke. What further remedies are needed in 
the way of governmental regulation or taxation can only be de- 
termined after publicity has been attained by process of law and 
in the course of administration. The first requisite is knowledge, 
full and complete—knowledge which may be made public to the 
world. 

“Artificial bodies, such as corporations and joint stock or 
other associations, depending upon any statutory law for their ex- 
istence or privileges, should be subject to proper governmental 
supervision, and full and accurate information as to their opera- 
tions should be made public regularly at reasonable intervals. 

“The large corporations, commonly called trusts, though 
organized in one State, always do business in many States, often 
doing very little business in the State where they are incorpor- 
ated.” 

The President went farther and sounded a definite call to arms 
in his speech at Pittsburg on Independence Day, when he said: 

“Especially great, especially difficult, are the problems caused 
by the growth and concentration of great individual and, above 
all great corporate fortunes. It is immensely for the interests of 
the country that there should be such individual and corporate 
wealth as long as it is used right, and when not used right then 
it becomes a serious menace and danger. The instruments and 
methods with which we are to meet these new problems must in 
many cases themselves be new, but the purpose lying behind the 
use of these methods or these instruments must, if we are to suc- 





ceed, be now, as in the past, simply in accord with the immutable 
laws of order, of justice, and right. We may need, and, in my 
belief, we do need, new legislation conceived in no radical or revo- 
lutionary spirit, but in a spirit of common sense, common honesty, 
and a resolute desire to face facts as they are. We will need, 
then, new legislation, but while laws are important, it is infinitely 
more important that they should be administered in accordance 
with the principles that have marked honest administration from 
the beginning of recorded history. * * * Special legislation is 
needed, some of that legislation must come through municipali- 
ties, some through States, some through the national Govern 
ment, but above and beyond all legislation we need honest and 
fearless administration of the laws as they are on the statute 
books.” 

It would not be at all surprising if President Roosevelt should 
prove to be the modern David, who will bring to inglorious de- 
feat these Goliaths, who are now flaunting their power in the faces 
of the people. 

w 


The Bible and Literature. 





T the recent meeting of the National Educational Association 

President Butler of Columbia University made an eloquent 
plea for the study of the Bible as literature in the public schools. 
The Association heartily indorsed President Butler’s words and 
adopted the following resolution: 

“It is apparent that familiarity with the English Bible as a 
masterpiece of literature is rapidly decreasing among the pupils 
in our schools. This is the direct result of a conception which re- 
gards the Bible as a theological book merely, and thereby leads 
to its exclusion from the schools of some States as a subject of 
reading and study. We hope and ask for such a change of public 
sentiment in this regard as will permit and encourage the English 
Bible, now honored by name in many school laws and State Con- 
stitutions, to be read and studied as a literary work of the highest 
and purest type, side by side with the poetry and prose which it 
has inspired and in large part formed.” 

With the desire for greater familiarity with the Bible we are 
in heartiest sympathy. In fact, we believe the daily reading of 
the Bible is the very greatest need of the age. But to study the 
Bible in the public schools as mere literature is another matter. 
The New York Evening Post ably shows the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding as follows: 

“Where did our grandfathers get their intimate familiarity 
with the splendid English of King James’s version? How did it 
become second nature to them to make their daily conversation, 
their family letters, vivid with racy expressions or solemn utter- 
ances taken instinctively from the Bible? They became mighty in 
the Scriptures, not in school, but in the church and, above all, in 


‘the home, by means of repeated reading and compulsory memor- 


izing under a father’s eye, or at a mother’s knee. Ruskin has 
told us of the process in his own case, and it was typical. Nor 
did the child dream that it was literature he was getting. Devout 
awe and godly fear were the atmosphere about the sacred volume. 
Just because it was ‘a theological book’—because lightnings and 
earthquakes and the voice of a trumpet were associated with it— 
it was read and committed to memory with that wrapt attention 
and excitement which fastened its words forever upon the mind 
of the reader. 


“c 


Now is it going to be possible to reproduce those old con- 
ditions by a restoration of the Bible to the schools as a piece of 
literature merely? If you set a boy to studying the Apocalypse 
as a fine specimen of post-Elizabethan English, will he carry 
from it anything like the imaginative associations, or the indeli- 
ble memory of epithet and description, which were borne away 
formerly by children who read in a trembling and holy reverence, 
not knowing when the beasts and the dragon and the mighty an- 
gel might not appear visibly to their dilated eyes? We think the 
question answers itself. The old familiarity with the Bible was 
not gained by literary study, and it cannot now be made good by 
literary study. The Bible, simply grouped among the English 
books to be read in literature Class A, Course IV., would have 
to take its chances with Marlowe and Shakespeare and Bacon, 
and would thus be at once degraded from the unique position 
which it formerly held, and which alone gave it its unrivalled place 
in the thought and speech of the English race.” 

The remedy for the present lack of Bible knowledge is the 
daily reading of the Bible in the home as the inspired Word of 
God; and if the Bible as a divine revelation can also be brought 
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again into the public schools (as has just been requested by a reso- 
lution of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association) well and 
good,—but to study it as mere literature is to exalt the vehicle 
above the message conveyed. It is like students studying the cut 
of Socrates’ garments instead of listening to the impassioned elo- 
quence falling from his lips. 

w 


A Remarkable Industry. 
§ yes OF THE MOST interesting industrial revolutions of the 


past century has been the change in the methods of planting 





and harvesting the products of the soil. Seventy-five years ago 


small and primitive tools were employed in slowly gathering the 

















LIT®fLE CUBA HAS WEATHERED MANY A SIORM AND WILL 
WEATHER THIS ONE.—The Minneapolis Journal. 
crops, whereas today ingenious inventions perform the same work 
ina fraction of both time and expense. The growth of the agri- 
cultural implement industry is one of the wonders of the age. 

In the special census report on agricultural implements, The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger finds the following astonishing facts 
concerning the rise of this industry: 

“The manufacture of agricultural implements has long since 
become a great American industry, furnishing an important con- 
tribution to our export trade, while it re- 
mains, and is likely to remain, in exclusive 
possession of the home market. For a 
decade the paltry sum of $108 represents, 
so far as the Treasury reports show, the 
value of the agricultural machinery im- 
ported into the United States from 1891 
to 1900, inclusive. The mental activity and 
ingenuity exerted in the invention of agri- 
cultural appliances is indicated by the cen- 
sus statement that 42,674 patents have been 
issued for various devices from the organ- 
ization of the Patent Office to January 1, 
1902, The value of the agricultural ma- 
chinery manufactured and sold for home 
use in a single year (1900) was $85,108,279. 

“The special census report graphically 
illustrates the time and labor saving value 
of agricultural machines in practical opera- 
tion on the farms. Contrasting conditions 
in 1830 with those of 1896, the report says 
the amount of human labor now required 
to produce a bushel of wheat is on an av- 
erage ten minutes. In 1830 the time re- 
quired was three hours and three minutes. 
The cost of the human labor required to produce a bushel of wheat 
fell in the sixty-six years interval from 17 3-4 cents to 3 I-3 cents. 
Similarly striking examples are given with respect to corn cultiva- 
tion and hay-making. 

“The development of agricultural machinery is not complete. 
The probable use of the automobile in farm operations is one of 
the interesting predictions made by the census report which closes 
With this observation: ‘It seems safe to predict, in view of the de- 
velopment of the automobile, that within the next decade this 
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feature of modern invention will have found an additional applica- 
tion as a motive force in connection with agricultural implements 
of tillage, planting and harvesting.’ 


w 


Is This a Religious Age? 


TIS A MOOTED QUESTION 
more or less religious than that of fiity years ago. 





whether the present age is 
Dr. William 
Eliot Griffis believes that, although life’s activities today are ex- 
tremely different from those of a former time, yet we are essen- 
tially and distinctly religious—but there is room for decided im- 
provement. Writing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, he first 
deals with the facts seeming to show that our age is irreligious, 
then says: 

“Granting all the facts, there is as yet no sign of decay of the 
influence of Jesus nor of any real lessening of the inexhaustible 
fertility of Christianity. What we see is merely the transit of ac- 
tivities, a change of emphasis. Our age makes its appeal to life. 
It is none the less, therefore, religious. Never was the power of 
the Founder more manifest than in our age. We see this in the 
spread of popular education and in the noble standards of public 
service set forth in our colleges and universities and their ‘settle- 
ments’ and ‘extensions,’ in the humanization of law, in the in- 
creased sensitiveness to suffering, in the multiplication of hospi- 
tals, in the growth of an army of nurses, in prison reform, in so- 
cial amelioration, and in the clarification of the ideas which lie at 
the basis of human progress. Our true advance has been not in 
communication and 
transit, but in the leavening of a larger mass by the forces inherent 
in Christianity. Ours is the era of spiritual expansion. Never 
was the army of faith larger, or missionary activity both at home 
or abroad greater. 


mechanical inventions, or in methods of 


Many who least profess to be actuated by the 
commandments of Jesus are really doing his work. It is not for 
the Master’s disciples to rebuke those who imitate the Christ, 
though they are not in the circle of the twelve, or even in the 
corporation. 

“In reality this is a religious age. Though labels may be re- 
written or transferred, the trend of things is nearness to the divine 
founder, and this is increasingly manifest—whether those to whom 
tradition is hallowed like it or not—by the removal of many 
courses of intermediaries between the men of today and the Son 


of Man. 
formation, indeed, but it is of the tree, not of the cloud; that is 


To those who see the reality of things there is trans- 


normal and beautiful evolution. Those who realize that all true 





THE BETTER WAY. 


THE PUBLIC 


(to Miner and Coal Operator) 
road, gentlemen.’—New York Herald. 


“ Try 


progress in Christianity consists in a deeper insight and closer 
apprehension of the original ideas of the Master will not be cast 
down, but cheered. This much is certain, that when the church 
lives more like her Master and goes forth seeking to save, when 
she more clearly apprehends the truth, which He lived before He 
taught it, when she substitutes the simplicity of His teachings 
for the vast accumulations which have been deposited upon it, 
when she stands for righteousness and for righteousness only, 
there will be nothing to mourn over.” 
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WHY RALPH CONNOR WRITES 
NOVELS 
HE Record-Herald recently had a talk 
with “Ralph Connor,” the author of 
“The Man from Glengary,” who in real life 
is Rev. Charles W. Gordon, a Presbyterian 
minister in Winnipeg. The editor says: 
His first “Black Rock,” and 
he told me how he came to write it. He 
had been a missionary among the Canadian 
miners Banff, and when he went 
back to Toronto and tried to get church 
funds to advance the work he found he coul | 
not interest the leaders in his cause. His 
miners seemed too far away. 
“If I could bring them here and let you 
leok into their faces,” 


novel was 


around 


he said in despair, 
“you would give me all the money I need.” 

“Why don’t you write something for the 
church paper that will make your miners 
seem real to us?” suggested a friend. 

Mr. Gordon acted upon the suggestion. 
He tried to crowd so much into his first 
sketch that the editor made him rewrite it 
into three chapters of what ultimately be- 
came “Black Rock.” This work was a suc- 
cess in many ways, but its most important 
result was to reveal Mr. Gordon's creative 
powers as a writer. Yet, like Tan 
Maclaren, he is a-preacher, first, last, and 
all the time. 


fiction 


Unlike the Scotchman from 
Scotland, however, this American Scot in- 
sists on having the sermon in plain sight 
when he writes a novel. I asked him why 
he did not try writing pure fiction, but he 
shook his head. 

“T am not seeking either money or fame 
—at least I don’t think I am,” he said. “I 
do not feel that I could ever spare the time 
to write novels that woull merely amuse. 
The only thing that counts, to my mind, is 
something that builds character, something 
that advances the work that I set out to do 
as a minister. I write novels for the same 
purpose that I write sermons.” 

oe 
AUTHORS AS FARMERS 
WRITER in Harper’s Weekly, com- 
menting on the announcement that 
Mr. Booth Tarkington had resolved to 
quit society and on his return from abroad 
with his bride to retire to the 
farm which he had bought, says: 

“People who live by the activity of their 
wits like a from time to. time. 
Whether they live in town or in the coun- 
try, there 


Indiana 


change 


comes upon them periodically 
the craving to go elsewhere, and breathe a 
different air, and see other sights, and talk 
to a new lot of people. 


nual 


To raise an an- 


crop of marketable literature on a 
farm is possible, but it is not so simple as 
raising beets. The literary farm requires 
frequent fertilizers, usually of an expensive 
sort—not guano, nor phosphates, but ideas 
and inspirations which the farmer must 
either arrange to have brought to him, or 
must go after and fetch home. 


“But for all that Mr. Tarkington is prob- 
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of precedents for his encouragement. 


late Mr. Stockton always had a_ farm 
somewhere; Mark Twain bought one the 
other day on the Hudson river; and as for 
the galaxy of Indiana writers among whom 
Mr. Tarkington shines, no doubt they all 
have farms, and raise apples, peonies, and 
hens, and have hollyhocks in their gar- 
dens. Enviable men! Fat be their pigs 
and their royalties, and blissful their con- 
tentment!” 
— 

RULES FOR JOURNALISTS 
RCHBISHOP IRELAND, in a nota- 
ble address before the National Edu- 

cational 
Truth, 
made 


Association on 
the Chief 


these references to 


“Devotion to 
Duty of the 
the 


Teacher,” 
newspapers 
of America: 

“If I were to choose where, outside the 
classroom, for the general welfare of hu- 
manity I should truth 
The 
newspaper is today pre-eminently the men- 
tor of the people. It is read by all. 
believed nearly by all. 
mount. 


have devotion to 
prevail, I should name the newspaper. 


It is 
Its influence is para- 
Its responsibility is tremendous. 
Its province is to narrate facts—to give the 
truth, nothing but the truth, and all the 
truth—to allow both parties to a contro- 
versy to be heard—never to palliate or dis- 
tort. Never to omit, when that which is 
cmitted may be of relevancy in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. Never to publish 
the doubtful as certain, the mere gossip as 
well ascertained news; never, above all else, 
to put before readers error and falsehood. 
Facts given, the editor is at liberty to argue 
from them in favor of his own tenets. And 
even then let there be radiant through lim- 
pid lines the fair love of truth rather than 
the wish to extol party or sect. 

“Journalism that is honest and honorable 
is one of the nation’s most precious in- 
lieritances; that which places notoriety and 
pelf above truth and virtue, and adopts as 
its tactics of war the stunning sensation 
rather than the calm statement of facts is 
ene of the nation’s direst calamities. 

“Numerous in America is the journalism 
which is honest and honorable; here and 
there is found that which worships, above 
all else, notoriety and pelf. There is here 
a duty of conscience and of patriotism for 
Americans. 
that duty.” 


May they ever be mindful of 


—— 
RESTORING LONGFELLOW'’S OLD HOME 

HE repairs on the outside of the old 

Longfellow home, Portland, Me., have 
The house is to have a new roof 
and blinds are to be 
floor in the vestibule, 


begun. 
and the 
painted. 


woodwork 


The from 


the street, is to be restored to its original 








THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


ably on the right track in providing him- 
self with a country home, and has plenty 
Mr. 
Kipling, while he still dwelt with us, had a 
farm in Vermont; Mr. Winston Churchill 
is a rural resident of that same State; the 


appearance, and the old stone front door- 
step, which has covered up many 
years, is to be raised and used again, as 
formerly. Over this old step the family 
have gone from the beginning of the house, 
The Boston Transcript calls attention to 
the fact that it was here Zilpah Wadsworth, 
in 1798, the mother of the poet Longfellow, 
presented a standard to the Portland feder- 
al volunteers, the first uniformed military 
company in Maine. This company was re- 
organized as the Portland light infantry, 
and next year the members are anticipating 
« centennial celebration. 

— 

WILL CARLETON'S SUCCESS 
ROBABLY one of the most striking 
instances of profitable verse-making 

and selling is that of Mr. Will Carleton, 
whose publishers, the Harpers, state that 
they have published and sold 536,000 copies 
ot Mr. Carleton’s six volumes of “Farm and 
City Ballads, Festivals and Legends.” The 
total amount received for these volumes of 


been 


verse,-at retail rate, has aggregated over 
one million dollars. 
— 
HOME OF ‘*“ PARADISE LOST" 
F Milton’s ten residences, 
not one is left, though several have 
siood within living memory. 


London 


The most no- 
table was in Artillery walk, now Bunhill 
row, and its site has just been marked by 
a suitable tablet front of a 
factory. It was in this house that Milton 


fixed in the 


wrote “Paradise Lost,” “Para ‘tise Regain- 
ec,” and “Samson Agonistes.” 


— 
LITERARY NOTES 

Mrs. Amelia Barr did not begin her ca- 
reer as a writer of fiction until she was 
past fifty. Her first novel was Jan Ved- 
der’s Wife, and though she has published 
some thirty novels since, she has not sur- 
passed the first. She has now passed her 
seventy-first birthday, but still continues to 
write with vigor. 

A big New York publishing house has 
recently established a branch house in Chi- 
cago, for the purpose of receiving Western 
manuscript at first hand. 
the West a literary fiel1 of great promise, 


They consider 


and point with pride to their growing list 
of Western writers, including historians, 
educational writers and novelists. 


W. D. Howells has been asked by a cot- 
respondent what view he hol ls on the sub- 
He replied as fol- 
lows: “I think any sensible man likes his 
book fairly reviewe1. 


ject of book reviewing. 


English reviews of 
American books are apt to be fairer than 
our own, because, like American reviews 0! 
English books, they have no personal bias 
for good or bad. 
critic’s honest best. 


A fair review is the 
One can ask nothing 
more of him, though one might sometimes 
wish him wiser or kinder.” 
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ENGLAND’S NEW AMBASSADOR 


HE new British Ambassador to the 

United States, the Hon. Michael Her- 
bert, successor to the late Lord Paunce- 
fote, has begun his new duties under the 
most friendly words of approval from both 
England and America. His career is of 
special interest, as showing the methods of 
developing an ambassador of England as 
contrasted with our own. Describing his 
preparation for the work The King, of 
London, says: 

“When one passes the War Office, I am 
alraid few give thought to the man who is 
commemorated by a dust-begrimmed statue 
in front of our military headquarters. It 
represents Sydney Herbert, afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Lea—a man of fine charac- 
ter and a true servant of the State. He 
was the father of our new Ambassador, and 
it was a strange fate which led Michael 
Herbert in his diplomatic work to Con- 
stantinople, so close to the scene of the 
Crimean War with which Sydney Herbert 
was so deeply concerned and Scutari where, 
thanks to Sydney Herbert, Miss Florence 
Nightingale had her great 
With such a father, the zeal which Mr. 
Michael Herbert displayed in mitigating 
the suffering of the Armenians is easily ex- 
plained; and, indeed, the lines of his char- 
acter are very similar to those of 
Herbert of Lea. 

“Summarized briefly, the career of our 
Ambassador is as follows: He was a child 
when his father died, and, when five years 
old, he and his brothers were raised, by 
special warrant, to the rank of an Earl’s 
sons. Selecting the Diplomatic Service as 
the sphere of his life-work, he went as an 
Attache to Paris in 1879. He was appointed 
our Charge d’Affaires at Washington in 
1888, and fell in love with charming Miss 
Wilson, the daughter of a wealthy New 
York man who was related to the Astors 
and Goelets. He was raised to the Secre- 
taryship of the Legation, and upon him de- 
volved the very difficult conduct of affairs, 
when Lord Sackville’s indiscretion necessi- 
tated his recall. That was the touchstone 
of Mr. Herbert’s ability, and out of the 
test he came well. From the United States 
he and his charming wife went to the 
Hague for a short spell, and thence to 
Constantinople. It was a time of unrest and 
danger, but through it all Mr. Herbert kept 
calm and alert, at the right hand of our 
Ambassador. Now he goes to Washington, 
where, we prophecy, he will uphold the 
high reputation of the Embassy, created by 
the invaluable services of Lord Pauncefote.” 

—_ 

THE HOME OF SENATOR HOAR 
JHEN Senator Hoar finished his great 
speech on the Philippines, which was 
reproduced in the last issue of Our Day, he 
packed his grip and left Washington for his 
home without waiting for the end of Con- 
gress. His house in Worcester was pur- 


opportunity. 


Lord 


chased by him some forty years ago. when 
property was cheap, and is, therefore, a 
very large plot of ground almost in the 
center of the city. It used to belong to 
John Hancock of revolutionary fame. The 
house is a roomy but unpretentious build- 
ing, and is chiefly remarkable for its enor- 
mous library. Thousands of volumes are 
piled ceiling high in this great room, and 
Mr. Hoar spends hours and hours among 
his books. 
<—_ 
AN ENGLISH J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
J HEN the great Atlantic steamship 
deal was in progress it developed 
that a new man had risen on the world’s 
horizon, although he had already played a 
conspicuous part in his own limited field. 
Up to this time the Hon. William James 
Pirrie had been chiefly notable as a ship 
builder, but he is now risen to the first rank 














HON. MICHAEL HERBERT. 


as a great financier. His career began by 
being born poor, his father dying a year 
after the son’s birth while in Canada. The 
mother then took the boy back to Ireland, 
whence the family had come. One day, at 
the age of fifteen, he turned up at the offi- 
ces of Harland & Wolff, then a compara- 
tively small shipbuilding firm in Belfast, and 
went to work as a draughtsman, for next 
to nothing a week. That was a great day 
for him, and a great day for Harland & 
Wolff, although it seems to have been some 
time before the firm realized that they had 
taken on a remarkable sort of boy. 
Young Pirrie had to travel upward step 
much general education, 
without friends who could help him, and 


hy step without 


without finding much promise in the future 
for reaching as good a place as Morgan had 
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to start with in his father’s banking house. 
after finishing educational polish at Heidel- 
berg. Pirrie’s only over the 
other young fellows in the Belfast shipyard 
were an uncommonly hard head, a knack of 
seeing what was wanted before anyone else 
did, and grit enough to do it without fig- 
uring too closely how much there was in it 
for him. 


advantage 


In twelve years he had climbed 
up through all the subordinate positions to 
that of manager, and at the age of twenty- 
seven was taken into the firm. Presently 
both Harland and Wolff roamed away to 
the House of Commons, and left the young- 
est partner to run the business pretty much 
as he pleased. It-had grown to be an im- 
portant firm before Pirrie came into it, but 
it spread out over the banks of the river 
Lagan afterward in marvelous fashion, and 
finally captured and kept the world’s record 
for annual output. It launched nearly a 
hundred thousand tons last year, almost a 
quarter as much as the total tonnage of 
American 
trade. 


steamers engaged in foreign 
It has 10,000 people on the pay roll, 
and the works sprawl over 100 aeres. 

Mr. Pirrie became one of the largest 
stockholders in the White Star line through 
having built all their ships. 
in particular was his personal pride and joy. 


The Oceanic 


The Celtic, the biggest ship afloat, was also 
specially designed by him. It is a queer fact 
that his firm built something like $40,000,- 
000 worth of White Star ships without ever 
having a contract. 

<— 
EMBARRASSED EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON 

T was generally acknowledged that there 
were few abler lawyers in the country 
than the late ex-President Harrison, and 
his long public career, together with his 
naturally cold demeanor, combined to make 
him a man not easily abashed. But when 
Attorney General Knox received a larger 
fee than the ex-President for his services in 
a notable law-suit, it is not surprising that 
he was non-plussed. 

The story is told that shortly before Mr. 
Knox was called to be Attorney General 
the Indianapolis street railway case came 
up for trial before the United States 
Supreme Court. Mr. Knox was anxious to 
go to Europe for a rest when the pressure 
upon him to argue this case before the Su- 
preme Court became so strong that, to rid 
himself of further importunity, he named a 
fee to the company which he believed would 
be prohibitive. To his surprise it was ac- 
cepted instantly; he argued the case in con- 
junction with the late ex-President Harri- 
son, and won. ‘ 

Some time later Harrison and Knox met 
on the board walk of Atlantic City, and 
a‘ter an exchange of civilities the ex-Presi- 
dent. in a manner that was not altogether 
free from a patronizing air, said: 

‘By the way, Knox, how did you come 
out in the settlement of your account with 
the Indianapolis Street Railway Company? 


I; 


Q 


ot $25,000 out of them for my services.” 


aaa 


I am very glad to hear it, general,” re- 
Then in a mod- 
“T got 


plied Knox pleasantly. 
estly deferential way he continued: 
$125,000.” 

“What!” blurted the ex-President, over- 
whelmed with astonishment. Then, appre- 
ciating the embarrassment of the situation 
he wheeled and continued his walk without 
another word. 
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DEFINES PURE DEMOCRACY 

RESIDENT CLEVELAND took part 

in the dedication of a building in New 
York City to the memory of Samuel J. 
Tilden, and in the course of his address, 
referring to new issues before the country, 
he said: 

“In dealing with new issues we of the 
democratic faith are extremely fortunate 
in the simplicity of democratic standards 
and the ease with which new questions can 
be measured by those standards. A party 
based upon care for the interests of all the 
people as their aggregate condition de- 
mands, with no unjust favoritism for any 
particular class; a party devoted to the 
plan of popular government as our fathers 
erdained it and for the purposes which they 
sought to establish; a party whose conserv 
atism opposes dangerous and un-American 
experiments and yet puts no barrier in the 
way of genuine and safe progress, ought 
to be able to deal with new questions in a 
manner quite consistent with democratic 
doctrine, and stimulating to democratic im- 
pulses and instincts. 

“Let us not forget, however, that it is not 
in the search of new and gaudy issues, nor 
ir the interpretation of strange visions 
that a strong and healthy democracy dis- 
plays its splendid power. Another party 
may thrive on the ever-shifting treatment 
of the ever-shifting moods of popular rest 
lessness, or by an insincere play upon un- 
reasoning prejudice and selfish anticipation, 
but the democratic party never. Democra- 
cy has already in store the doctrines for 
which it fights its successful battles; and it 
will have them in store as long as the peo- 
ple are kept from their own, and just as 
long as their rights and interests are sacri- 
ficed by favoritism in government care, by 
inequality in government burdens, by the 
encouragement of huge industrial aggrega- 
tions that throttle individual enterprise, by 
the reckless waste of public money, and by 
the greatest of all injuries, as it underlies 
nearly all others, a system of tariff taxa- 
tion whose robbing exactions are far be- 
yond the needs of economical and legiti- 
mate government expenditure, which pur- 
chases support by appeals to sordidness anil 
greed, and which continually corrupts the 
public conscience. 

“The democratic harmony of which we 
lear so much cannot be effectively con- 
structed by mathematical rule, nor by a 
formal agreement on the part of those 
who have been divided that there shall be 
harmony. It grows up naturally when true 
democratic principles are plainly announc- 
ed, when democratic purposes are honestly 
declared, and when, as the result of these, 
confidence and enthusiasm stir the demo- 
cratic blood. 

“I believe the times point to another 
democratic opportunity as near at hand, 
Lut I believe we shall reap the fruits of it 
only by following the line of conduct I have 
indicated. In any event, I have a comfort- 
ing and abiding faith in the indestructibility 





of the party which has so many times shown 
its right to live and its power for good, and 
I am sure the reserve of patriotic demo- 
cratic wisdom will at some time declare it- 
self in the rescue of our country and our 
party.” 
— 

HOW TO CONTROL THE TRUSTS 
giro sembiioh JAMES J. HILL deliver 

ed an address recently in Chicago be- 
fore the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
on “Commercial Expansion,” in the course 
of which he outlined a plan by which the 
government could eliminate the objection- 
able trusts. 
he said: 


In the course of his remarks 

“The development of commerce is the ef- 
fort by a country to find a market for its 
own productions, or to supply itself with 
material for its necessities, or to further 
increase its means of commercial expan- 
sion. The commercial expansion of a na- 
tion is the best index of its growth. 

“We have enjoyed all the benefits of a 
protective tariff for many years, and what- 
ever good it can do in the way of building 
up infant industries has already been ac- 
complished. The growth of our enormous 
iron and steel industries, which are pointed 
out as the result of our protective tariff, 
can be more surely traced to our enormous 
resources in the iron mines of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota than from all 
other sources. 

“In a country as large as ours, carrying 
on enormous undertakings, large amounts 
of capital are necessary, and this capital 
can be more readily furnished by corporate 
ownership than in any other way. The 
only serious objection to so-called trusts 
has been the method of creating them—not 
for the purpose of manufacturing any pub 
lic commodity in the first place, but for the 
purpose of selling sheaves of printed se- 
curities which represent nothing more than 
good will and prospective profits to the 
promoters. 

“Tf it is the desire of the general Govern- 
ment, through Congress, to prevent the 
growth of such corporations, it has always 
seemed to me that a simple remedy was 
within their reach. Under the constitution- 
al provision allowing Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States, all companies 
desiring to transact business outside of the 
State in which they are incorporated should 
be held to a uniform provision of Federal 
lew. They should satisfy a commission that 
their capital stock was actually paid up in 
cash or in property, at a fair valuation, just 
as the capital of the national bank is certi- 
With that simple law, 
the temptation to make companies for the 


fied to be paid up. 


purpose of selling prospective profits would 
be at an en’, and, at the same time, no 
legitimate business would suffer. The sur- 
vival of the fittest is the universal law of 


nature in every branch, and in its working 


it is eternal. Let us, therefore, leave well 


enough alone.” 





Years 


20°": 


ON AUGUST 1, 1882 


the house of 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


was founded, and assumed the 
task of converting the world to 
the use of writing machines 


Size of Remington 


business KS a 


THEN 











years of steady and un- 
20 broken progress have 


carried the name and 


fame of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


EVERYWHERE 


It is tosday recognized in every 
country on earth as the standard 
writing machine. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, - New York 
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EXTERMINATIONDOF ALLIGATORS 


ERSONS who visited Florida a few 
P years ago and saw the rivers, swamps 
and bayous literally teeming with countless 
thousands of alligators will be surprised to 
learn that these large reptiles are fast be- 
coming extinct. The constant and whole- 
sale warfare that has been waged against 
them has thinned them out so completely 
that unless a halt is soon called, their total 
extermination is only a matter of time. 
While they were formerly numerous as far 
north as Georgia, they have gradually be- 
come extinct, until now they are found in 
great numbers only along the coast line of 
the extreme Southern States. In Florida 
they are practically extinct, with the ex- 
ception of in Manatee, Lee, DeSoto and 
Dade counties. In the Everglades, the 
species have probably been more numer- 
ous than in any other portion of the world, 
for the reason that it has been well nigh 
impossible to get to thei. In this almost 
impregnable swamp, nature has defended 
them so well that if a hunter succeeded in 
penetrating it and killing his game, he was 
frequently unable to procure it. 

Since the skins of the alligator have be 
come such a valuable article of commerce, 
all countries where they thrive are being 
scoured for them. A New York firm re- 
cently sent a band of Seminole Indians to 
India to hunt them. The most of the skins 
used in the United States come from Mex- 
ico, while nearly all of the product of this 
country goes to Europe. Florida formerly 
produced more skins than any other portion 
oi the United States, but now furnishes less 
than any other section where the reptiles 
are to be found at all. The alligator is the 
natural enemy of the muskrat, which does 
so much damage to the dykes in Louisiana, 
and a law was passed in that State protect- 
ing the big reptiles from the wholesale 
slaughter to which they have been subject- 
ed, but it has never been enforced. An at- 
tempt was made also in Florida to effect 
legislation protecting them, but the meas- 
ure failed of passage, and it is not likely 
that anything will be done to stay the ra- 
pidity with which they are being extermin- 
ated. 


= 
SUBMARINE LIGHTS FOR AID IN FISHING 
UNIQUE vessel intended = and 


equipped for the purpose of catching 
fish by means of powerful submarine lights 
is the invention of Capt. William E. Cole, 
of Virginia, who has been spending months 
in its construction. 

This craft, modeled very much after the 
house-boat pattern is sixty-five feet long, 
sixteen feet beam and has a draught of 
about four feet. It will be driven by twin 
screws, operated by 16-horse power elec- 


tric engines, and is proviled with an auxil- 
iary engine for the purpose of generating 
electricity for her 2,000 candle power 
searchlight and the six submarine lights. 
These will be attached to booms over the 
vessel's side and lowered into the water for 
the purpose of attracting fish, which will be 
landed in nets placed directly below the 
lights. The vessel will cost about $8,000. 


LONG DISTANCE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

KNEW the signals would come up to 
l 2,100 miles, because I had fitted the in- 
struments to work that distance,” sail 
Marconi to Mr. H. H. McClure in an in- 
terview published in McClure’s (April) re- 
garding his latest feat of mid-ocean tele- 
graphy. “If they had not come, I should 
have known that my operators at Poldhu 
were not doing their duty. Why, I can sit 
down now and figure out just how much 
power and what equipment would be re 
quired to send messages from Cornwall t« 
the Cape of Good Hope or to Australia. 
I cannot understand why the scientists do 
not see this thing as I do. It is perfectly 
simple, and depends merely on the height 
of the wire used and the amount of power 
at the transmitting ends. Supposing you 
wanted to light a circuit of 1,000 electric 
lamps. You would use enough dynamos 
and produce enough current for that effect. 
If you did not have that much power, you 
could not operate 1,000 lamps. It is the 
same with my system. We found several 
years ago that if we doubled the height of 
our aerial wire we quadrupled the effect. 
We used one-fortieth of a horse-powe1 
then. Now I use several horse-power, and, 
by producing a powerful voltage, I natural 
ly get an effect in that 
It is not possible to keep on ex 


proportion to 
power. 
tending the height of our aerial conductors. 
so we simply use more power when we 

wish to do long-distance work.” 

< 
METAL FINDING MACHINE 

MACHINE for finding metal hidden 
\ in the earth, the perfection of which 
was for past ages in the minds of scientific 
men a vague possibility, has recently been 
invented by Fred Brown of Garvanza, Cal. 
This instrument, which the inventor calls 
an electrical divining rod and ore analyzer, 
will detect the presence of and analyze me 
tallic ore in rocks instantly, whether on 
table dump, top of ground, or in tunnels 
or shafts. It gives a positive idea of the 


comparative qeaiifvy. and quantits pe 


metal contained in the rocks, and is most 
valuable in assorting ore in dumps. 

In telling about his divining rod Mr. 
Brown said: “I measure the resistance of 
the earth as a conductor between terminals 
a definite and known distance apart. These 


tS 


measurements are repeated at various 
points in the vicinity, and they are then 
compared with each other. If the resist- 
ance so measured at one point varies from 
that at another point to a material degree, 
then the presence in the earth of an ore or 
mineral at the point where the vibration 
occurs is indicated. 

“The next step is to determine the depth 
of the ore, mineral and the like, beneath 
the surface of the earth. This result I ac- 
complish by varying the distance of space 
between the terminals. For instance, if 
the ore is located fifty feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, then its presence will not 
be indicated if the measurements of resist- 
ance are taken through 100 or less feet of 
earth, for the reason that the current fol- 
lowing the well-known law of seeking the 
path of least resistance, will pass directly 
from one terminal to another and without 
being affected by the ore or mineral. 

“If, however, the distance of separation 
of the terminals be increased to 200 or 
more feet, then the ore or the mineral will 
offer a path of less resistance to the current 
as compared with the resistance offered 
thereto by the same distance of the earth 
without ores or minerals, and hence, by 
thus varying the distance through which 
the measurements are taken and comparing 
such measurements, the depth of the ore 
beneath the surface of the earth may be ac- 
curately determined.” 

<a 
AUTOMATIC COOLING APPARATUS 
god WILLIS L. MOORE, Chief of 
Weather Bureau, has made an inven- 
tion, which, it is said, will preserve a uni- 
form temperature in the home of 70 to 72 
degrees during the hottest weather. 

“I believe that my machine solves the 
problem of a cheap, harmless and automat- 
ically working apparatus for 


cooling 
rooms,” said Prof. Moore. 


“It is so simple 
that anyone can manipulate it; it can be 
moved from room to room; it is absolute- 
ly safe and can be constructed so cheaply 
that it will be within the means of practi- 
cally everyone. 

“A room can be maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 72 in the hottest weather, an! with 
humidity at the highest point. Chemicals 
are used in combination with pipes that 
bring in air from the outside. I have 
worked on this scheme for the last three 
years, and have examined over 300 patents 
relating to the 


subject of machines for 


cooling rooms. None has ever been intro- 
cuced into general use.” 

The scheme is based on a system of 
Prof. says that the 
apparatus will be especially adapted for the 
great arid and 


evaporation. Moore 


semi-arid regions of the 
West, where there is great humidity in the 
air and wonderful efficiency in evaporation. 
= 

Spiders are met with in the forest of Java 
whose webs are so strong that it requires 
a knife to cut through them, we are told. 
A spider weighing four pounds, which has 
taken up her residence in a cathedral at 
Munich, regales herself with a large supply 
of lamp oil. A Texas spider weaves a bal- 

four feet long and two feet 

which she fastens to a tree by 


loon wide. 
a single 
thread, then marches on board with her 
half-dozen little ones, cuts the thread and 


away goes the airship to some distant point. 
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pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 


work has taken the form of neigh- 
The Uni- 
versity of Vermont carries on city 
missions, and ' 


borhood mission work. 


Haverford College 
has recently undertaken three mis- 
sions. There has been an adyance 
in religious work more or less 
marked in 56 institutions the past 
year. 

— 

CULTURE IN ABRAHAM'S TIME 
N important discovery has re- 
cently been made by an Ameri- 

can excavating expedition at Nip- 
pur, which has brought to light 
many regarding 
the Babylonian empire. They prove 
that ancient 


interesting facts 


3abylon existed in a 
literary age and that there was no 
small amount of culture in the time 
of Abraham, the patriarch. <A li- 

















adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., «t5 Fulton St., New York City. 
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brary of clay books has been found 
which had already been lost and 
covered by the earth when Abraham 
was born. 

They are in the shape of tablets, 
of which it is calculated there were 
more than 100,000. The inscriptions 
on them relate to all the various 
branches of knowledge and litera- 
ture that were studied at the time. 
The chief cities of Babylonia all had 
these libraries of imperishable clay. 
A contemporaneous record of 
events had long been kept and an 
accurate system of dating had been 
invented. 

The discovery of these libraries 
and the facts for which they stand 
has an important bearing on Old 
Testament criticism and history. It 
disposes once and for all of the con- 
tention that no written documents 
of the Abrahamic age could have 
descended to later times. Pales- 
tine, at that period, was a sort of 
dependency of Babylon and Abra- 
ham, when he moved westward, was 
simply entering another part of the 
Babylonian empire. So even in Ca- 
naan he was surrounded by the in 
fluences of Babylonian culture. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE COLLEGES 


NE of the encouraging results of relig- 

ious work in the colleges of the 
United States is the ever increasing num- 
ber of professing Christians from year to 
year, and the interest manifested in reform 
movements. Of the 2,317 men in the sen- 
ior classes of the various institutions 1,675 
—or about 74 per cent.—are professing 
Christians, and 294 are candidates for the 
ministry—a gain of 1.7 per cent. over last 
year. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion gives evidence of remarkable vitality 
it. almost all the colleges. 

The special report of the Harvard Y. M. 
C. A. shows the variety of religious work 
of the Christian Association within the un- 
iversity. 





There are five courses in devo- 
tional Bible study, with 115 members en- 
rolled, 5,000 daily Bible readings sent to all 
members of the university and many alum- 
ni, a small but well-selected reference li- 


brary on Bible study and missions, 12 men 
studying foreign missions. The Harvard 
Y. M. C. A. manages a social reading room 
on T Wharf, Boston, patronized daily by 
160 fishermen; sends 15 men every week to 
teach English at a Boston Chinese Sabbath 
School; sends squads of three or four men 
Tuesday evenings to assist at the Boston 
Industrial Home and the Merrimac Street 
Mission. 

John Hopkins University, 
ports an increase of 33 1-3 per cent., Le- 
high 100 per cent., Indiana University 20 
per cent., Wabash to per cent. and Cornell 
University an increase from 18 per cent. to 
2% per cent. of the total enrollment of the 
institutions in Y. M. C. A. work. In Wes 
leyan University and Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. (founded for colored peo- 
ple and still aided by the American Mis 
sionary Association, New York), 


Jaltimore, re- 


outside 


<=> 
From Palestine a __ beautiful 
Greek copy of the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew was recently 


sent to the national library in Paris. It is 
written in letters of gold on purple parch- 
ment and consists of forty-three large quar- 
to pages, which contain about one-third of 
the Gospel. It is supposed to be the old- 
est document in existence which is written 
in gold letters. The lower border of five 
pages of this document is decorated with 
miniatures, of which four represent Herod- 
ias and the beheading of John, the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, the blind men of 
Jericho and the withered fig tree. The of- 
ficials of the national library believe the 
document was written during the closing 
years of the reign of Justinian (483-565 
AD): 
— 


A new religious sect has started in Rus- 
sia, called Podpoiniki, which 
“Dwellers Under the Earth.” They pledge 
themselves to care for all fugitives from 


signifies 


justice, vagabonds, deserters from the 


army, and other miserable beings. 
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IRISH FARMERS CO-OPERATE 
MERICAN farmers find it next to im- 


possible to co-operate 
other, but in Ireland the wonderful ad- 
vances, made through the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society, is a standing 
reproof to them. ‘This society formed in 
1894 has for its object the promotion of 
agriculture, the development of Irish in- 
dustries by co-operation, and to make the 
Irish farmers self-supporting and _self-re- 
liant. 

The I. A. O. S. began its work in agri- 
cultural branches because farming was most 
familiar to the people, and there good re- 
sults could be gained most quickly. One 
co-operative creamery was established; to- 
day there are 303. They are equipped with 
the best machinery made for testing and 
separating. -amphlets are distributed 
teaching improved methods of caring for 
cows, cleanliness and giving information 
regarding the different breeds of cows, ete. 
Until these creameries had 
been established, there had been no market 
for Irish butter. If sold at all in England, 
it was labeled Danish butter. Last year, 
as the result of the society’s work, Irish 
butter took the first prize at the Islington 
show. 

The I. A. O. S. took up poultry raising. 
Educational pamphlets were spread broad- 
cast, with most gratifying results. Where 
previously Irish eggs had a most unsavory 
reputation, literally and figuratively, they 
are now commanding high prices in the 
markets of England. 


with one an- 


co-operative 


Another work was the setting up of seed- 
testing stations, and the establishing of ex- 
perimental plots in different districts, with 
the results noted and published. Village 
libraries have been established which con- 
tain not only reference books for the farm- 
er, but fiction, history and biography. 

The educational propaganda on the care 
of cattle, poultry and the diseases of ani- 
mals and vegetables taught through the I. 
A. O. S. pamphlets has been turned into 
cash, 

One of the most important works is the 
co-operative banks, where money may be 
borrowed at a low rate of interest. The 
parish is security and each borrower is a 
shareholder. The loans are made only for 
improvements or machinery. There is not 
acase on record of anyone failing to meet 
his note when due at the bank. The latest 
€xperiment has been the successful raising 
cf tobacco, and beets for sugar, both of 
which have shown the soil to be particularly 
adaptable for these products. 

With its record of 303 creameries, 157 
banks, fisheries, bootmaking factories, etc.. 
itis no wonder that 623 branch societies 
have been established, with a membership 
of 63,000 persons. 
tapidly, and it is only a question of a short 


The work is going on 


OUR DAY 


time until all the 400,000 farmers in Ireland 
will be members. The I. A. O. S. only or 
ganizes, and when its work of establishing 
a branch is completed, moves on to new 
fields. Each 
supporting. 


branch soon becomes seli- 


Lately the society has interested itself in 
ether lines. The lace-making industry has 
been revived and improved, and in Dublin 
there has been erected an institute for the 
manufacture of stained glass. 

=< 
ORGANIZE FARM EMPLOYES 
HE organization of all classes of labor 
into unions has progressed to such an 
extent that it is not surprising to learn 
that a new organization, the union of farm 
The work 
ot organizing farm employes into the Fed- 
eration of 
about three Later the move- 
ment spread to Indiana and Ohio, a num- 


hands, is being made a success. 


Labor was begun in Illinois 


years ago. 
ber of states in the South and a few in the 
West. 

The employes in Indiana, however, are 
said to be the most closely organized, and 
Warrick county is one of the best organ- 
ized of the various counties of the State. 
In each local there is a president, vice- 
president, recording secretary, correspond- 
ing secretary, treasurer, inside and outside 
The charters 
for the locals are obtained from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at a cost of $10; 


guards, and three trustees. 


the expense of which is borne equally by 
the members of the local. 

Each member initiation fee of 
25 cents, and the same amount every three 
months as The wages is 
regulated by a scale committee selected by 
the members of the local. 


pays an 


dues. scale of 


This committee takes into consideration 
the richness of the farms, the value of their 
crops and similar questions, and then ar- 
ranges a scale to go into effect January 1, 
and continue in effect for one year, when a 
new scale is made. When a local is formed 
a short time before the first of the year, a 
scale is not arranged until January 1. 

The following is the new scale for the lo- 
cal at Chandler, Ind., and the 
ceived before its introduction: 


wages re 
Common la 
borers, 75 cents, formerly 65 cents; wheat 
harvesters, $1.50, formerly from $1 to $1.25; 
tlLrashers, $1.25, formerly $1; thrasher feed- 
ers, $1.50, formerly $1: 
formerly $1. 


hay harvest- 
At Newberg, Ind.. 


the following scale is in force: 


ers. $1.25, 
Laborers, 
harvesters, 
$2, formerly $1.25; thrashers. $1.50, former- 
ly 


$1, formerly 75 cents; wheat 
$1: thrasher feeders, $2.50, formerly $2; 
bay harvesters, $1.50, formerly $1. 
The scales adopted by other locals range 


hetween these two, depending upon the 
richness of the farms affected. 

The hours of labor have also been re- 
duced in the majority of places, from 


17 


“most all the time” 

teen hours a day. 
The organized by calling a 

meeting of the farm employes in the most 


to about fifteen or six- 


locals are 


convenient town, by means of notices in 
the local papers. 

Speeches are made by the district organ- 
izers and others, and 


soon sufficient en- 


thusiasm is aroused for a local to be 
formed, 

No trouble has, as yet, been reported by 
any of the locals, with the exception of 
Troy, where there was a strike of two days, 
which terminated successfully for the lo 
cal. The majority of the farm owners look 
upon the organization as a “necessary evil” 
that cannot be avoided. 

— 

WHY THE CONSULAR SERVICE IS POOR 
NE of the best-known commercial 
travelers in the United States is now 

making an extensive tour of the world in 
the interest of American foreign trade. He 
is now in South Africa, and in a recent let- 
ter to a friend he speaks of his experience 
with the American consular service and the 
tirade conditions in South Africa in a man- 
ner which will be of interest to many. His 
letter is dated from Cape Town, South 
Africa, and is, in part, as follows: 

“T have been traveling for nearly two 
through India, the Strait 
Settlements and the Far East, and while I 
lave no personal complaint to file I must 
say my observations of American consular 


years Europe, 


affairs have made me blush for my country. 

“Here is a case in point: The American 
consul general at Cape Town is a fine old 
fellow—a little 
thoroughly 
His salary is $3,0co a 
He is allowed $600 a year for office 
rent, $500 a year for a clerk, and $300 a 
year for a messenger. It cost him $1,000 
out of his own pocket to reach his post, 


with 
and a 


Kansas farmer, some 


legislative experience, 
conscientious man. 


year. 


and he cannot live here in the most modest 
style his official position will permit for 
less than $3,500 a year. 


“The Portuguese consular officer has 
$7,500 a year, a free house and _ several 
clerks. The German consul has $10,000 a 


year, a large office and nine clerks. As 
this is a important commercial citv 
and the United States has large interests 


very 


here its consul general should receive a 


much higher salary and his allowance for 
office expenses should include the salary 
of a first-class and 


stenographer type- 


writer. The business of the office has in- 
creased with amazing rapidity, and if the 
consul general were the most active and 
niost experienced man in the consular corps 
he could not, within his present expense 
account, transact the business of the office 


as it should be transacted.” 


—— 
The largest gold transfer ever made 
across the continent occurred recently 


when $20,000,000 of the precious metal was 
dispatched from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. There is still something of mystery 
attending this enormous shipment. Accord- 
ing to one account, it is to go to China; an- 
other sends it to the Philippines, while a 
third says that the transfer is due to the 
purchase by a syndicate of the street car 
San payment for 
which must be made in gold at an early 
date. 


lines of Francisco, the 
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GERMLESS?)SCHOOL BOOKS (>> children write, not only the little compo- 


N Salt Lake City an ordinance has been 
wlopted which provides that none of 
ti:s school books shall be covered with any 
in:.teria! other than paper. 
ix which 


In all schools 
distribution of 
bucks such books, after having once been 
used, niusi be recovered and thoroughly 
disinie.ted by the Board of Health. 

A student once having received a book 
shall keep it as long as that book is neces- 
sary for his studies. 

It is unlawful for the schools to collect 
pencils, sponges or other articles used by. 
the students for the purpose of redistribut- 
ing them to other students. 

A violation of any provision of the ordi- 


there is a free 


nance is punishable by a fine of $25. 
—> 

LIBRARY DAY FOR SCHOOLS 
HE librarian of the Michigan City, 
Ind., library tells in the Journal of 
Education about a novel method recently 
»dopted there for making the library more 
!:eapful to the public schools. In the library 
a room has been furnished with tables and 
chairs for fifty pupils and teachers. Each 
of the grades from the fifth to the eighth 
has the room for one afternoon session a 
month. <A 
and the librarian so that 
pupil may have a book thereon. Readings 
and writing of essays are then taken up. 
Books are exchanged so as to give variety 


subject is chosen beforehand 


is notified each 


of sources. This is supplemented by in- 
struction from the librarian on the use of 
books. 

If Mr. Carnegie would make his libraries 
of increasing value to the various com- 
munities, he could well adopt such a helpful 
plan as this. In small cities, especially, 
where the library is not thoroughly appre- 
ciated young people quickly be 
taught to make practical use of it. 

— 
NEW WAY TO TEACH LITERATURE 
ORMAN GUTHRIE, in a lecture at 


the University of Chicago, suggested 


could 


this plan of teaching literature, which at 
least bears the marks of originality. 

?T 0 extent,” he “literature 
has been mistaught, because it is the only 
art we have tried to study without practic- 
ing it. 


some said, 


When we 
wish to understand music we learn to play: 


This is a serious mistake. 


it we desire to gain an insight into the dra 
matic art we study acting; if we want to 
know how to etch we study the technique 
of the process. But when it comes to liter 
ature we go absolutely astray. 

“To study literature we must be able to 
read with understanding, but under the 
present system of instruction reading is a 
lost art. To get anything of value out of 
the work of a master the book should be 
read with a complete appreciation of all 
the stress of composition, all the agonies 
of creation. Therefore, I 


say, make your 


sitions which are a part of the school 
course, but make them practice every form 
of literary work if you wish them to be able 
to read. Most of their productions perhaps 
should be religiously cast into the fire, for 
the profit will not come in the work they 
turn out, but in the practice they acquire.” 
— 

CHEAPENING DEGREE OF D. D. 

EV. JOHN THOMPSON, of Rock- 

ford, Ill., refuses to make use of the 
title of doctor of divinity conferred on him 
by Taylor University. Concerning it he 
said: 
for that would be 
ungraceful, and, after all. it was a courteous 


“T cannot return it, 


action and well intended. In my judgment 
the degree of D.D. is becoming altogethe; 
too cheap. It should be reserved for men 
who have displayed extraordinary scholarly 
attainments or have accomplished great 
things in their work. When the day comes 
when I find it necessary to have these 
things to keep me in a position of credit 
and dignity among my brethren of the 
ministry I will seek some other work, some 
other field of usefulness. 

“The question is not one to be settled by 
a decision as to whether the school is big 
enough, but whether the man is big enough 
He should be judged by himself, and not 
by the diplomas and not the scholarships 
end degrees he bears.” 

— 

The McKee library, one of the greatest 
private libraries in America, has been dis. 
persed, so far as the books are concerned 
the last sale having been recently held in 
New York. Chief among its treasures was 
the only known copy of the 1752 edition of 
the Mark Baskett Bible—the first Bible 
printed in English in this country. Al 
though bearing a London imprint it was 
really printed in Boston. 








Soap, try it. 


ing properties. 


is the original 
of its kind. 


do, but 


it 


Used daily, 
prevent disease. 
tions, dandruff, 


it cleanses. 


What Soap Do You Use? 


If you haven’t tried Glenn’s Sulphur 
No other soap has the 
same sweetening, healing and purify- 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


and best combination 
It does not sweeten by 
covering up odors as scented soaps 
it makes the skin pure and 
odorless because sulphur disinfects. 


is the Safest and Best 


its disinfecting qualities 
It cures skin erup- 
chafings, 
pleasant toilet soap that heals while 


Be Sure and Get Glenn’s 


and is a 











For sale by druggists generally, or mailed on receipt of 30 cents 
by The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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FIRE DRAWINGS 


J} E show the audience an apparently 
W blank sheet of white paper, touch it 
with a glowing match, and in a short time 
we have a figure burnt out of the paper. 

The preparation of such fire drawing 
sheets is simple, and everybody with a little 
talent for drawing can produce them at 
small expense. 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of saltpeter in a 
tumbler of water, and draw with the help 














cf a pointed brush an outline figure on 


thin white paper anl put it aside to dry. 
The drawing on the paper will be invisible. 
Then light a match, blow it out immediate- 
ly, and touch a certain point in the outline 
1 


figure (which has been marke secretly) 


with the glowing match. The saltpeter will 
catch fire immediately and burn along the 
line drawn with the brush, burning out the 
figure as it goes along. 
— 
OLDEST TIME-MEASURING INVENTION 
HE oldest invention for measuring time 
which history records was the water 
clock, or clepsydra. Among the ancient 
Egyptians various modifications of the wa- 
ter clock were in use. One contrivance 
was extremely simple. consisting of a glass 
cylinder graduated into twelve equal parts, 
and having at the bottom <n opening thro’ 
which the water escaped in twelve hours. 
The gnomon or sundial was invented in 
Egypt 556 B. C.., 


owes its origin to the same country. In 


and the hourglass also 


Rome the day was divided into hours 256 
B. C., at which epoch a sundial was erected 
in the temple of Quirinus, and public criers 
alled the hours through the various streets. 
The clepsydra was introduced from Egypt 
about 158 B. C., and toothed wheels were 
added some eighteen years later. 
<— 

A DOG THAT CARRIES PAPERS 

DOG in the newspaper business is not 

a very common event, but there is 
one, named Bob, living in a certain Michi- 
gan town, that helps to distribute the daily 
papers for his young master. In the down- 
town streets the boy runs to and fro, 
around corners and over crossings, in re- 
sponse to calls and beckonings from those 
who want to buy. Every now and then he 
will appear empty-handed, be lost to view, 





and return with a fresh armful of newspa- 
pers. A few blocks above a large pile of 
papers is protected from mischievous boys 
and dishonest pedestrians by a large New- 
foundland dog, and it is to him that the 
boy comes whenever he needs more papers. 
This dog is the boy’s able assistant and 
takes entire charge of the stock, enabling 
the owner to run up and down the street 
and get all the trade in sight, unhampered 
by a heavy load of papers. 

In the evening the lad has a regular pa- 
per route, and the dog is of more service 
to him then, if possible, than during the 
day. The boy takes one side of the street 
and the dog the other. He carries the pa- 
pers, and Bob comes back to him for each 


one as he needs it. Ii there is only one 


customer in a row of houses Bob always 
finds the right place, and should the gate 
be latched, he jumps over with the paper in 


his mouth. a 


FOOLISH TWO-HEADED SNAKE 

A N employe in the New York Zoologi- 
A cal Park in the Bronx found in the 
park a snake which curator Ditmars de- 
clares is the rarest specimen in the snake 
line in existence. The snake is of the com- 
mon millsnake variety, but has two perfectly 
developed heads which are about two or 
three inches long. The body is ten inches 
long. 

The snake shed its skin the day aiter it 
was found. Then the snake sharps tried to 
feed it, but the two heads fought so hard 
for the iood that neither mouth got much, 
ii anything. Now Mr. Ditmars is afraid the 
snake will die of starvation, although he is 
going to try to feed both heads at once by 
force. Mr. Ditmars says the snake will be 
one of the most valuable in the world if it 
does not die. 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 
The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 

Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as It improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 











Advertising 
the minds of people. 


is influencing 
It is making others think as 


you desire. It means utilizing all those forces which 


produce impressions and crystalize opinions. 


It is 


the creating of prestige—that quality which causes 
others to accept a statement without question. 


The Science of 
Advertising 





Free to 
Every Yearly 
Subscriber 


1 The Mahin Method 


_ A 72-page collection of valuable advertis- 
ing matter containing reproductions of 
posters, street car cards, magazine and 
newspaper advertisements and a symposium 
presenting the strongest claims for 
various kinds of advertising by 
men who have made national reputations 
in the specialties on which they write. Here 
is a partial list : 

Magazines by F. N._Doubleda 
PPubligher of the World’s ek. 

Home Papers by E. W. Spaulding 
“advertising Pirector Pe the Ladies Home 
Journal and Saturday Evening Post. 

Women’s Papers by Thomas Balmer 
Western Manager the Delineator. 

Metropolitan Dailies by J. E. Verree 
Chicago Representative 10 large Newspapers 

Local Dailies by A. W. Lee 
President Lee Syndicate Iowa Newspapers. 

Illustrated Weeklies by Conde Nast 
Manager of Collier’s Weekly. 

Out door Advertising by 0. J. Gude 

__ President O. J. Gude Co., New York. 

Bill Posting by R. C. Campbell | 
Manager American Posting Service. 

Mail Order Papers by W. C. Hunter 
Secretary Boyce’s Monthly. 

Street Cars by Barron G. Collier 
President Consolidated R. R. Adv. Co. 

Religious Papers by Everett Sisson 
Publisher ** The Interior.” 

Farm Papers by R. S. Thain 


Late of Farm, Field and Fireside. 


2 The Commercial 
Value of Advertising 


A lecture delivered by John Lee Mahin at 
the University of Chicago, being an exposi- 
tion of the vital principles underlying modern 
scientific advertising. This lecture contains 
matter full of interest and value to not only 
the advertiser but to all people who desire to 
keep in touch with the commercial progress 
of the present day. 


3 Our Six Leaflets 


The ‘‘ Follow-up ’’ System. 

How a Constructive Force Removes 
Difficulties 

The Value of an Inquiry. 

Modern Business Methods. 

Turning Inquiries Into Orders. 

The Advertising of the Future. 











and the Science of Psychology are so harmonious that the 
application of the fundamental laws of Psychology is of the 
greatest value in influencing human minds—the real essence 
of advertising. To make Psychology of genuine service to 
advertisers the publishers of 


Mahin’s Magazine 


have engaged Professor Walter Dill Scott, Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory of Northwestern University, to 
treat of the Psychological Element in Advertising. 

The subjects of his artictles already published are ‘‘ Association 
of Ideas,’’ in April, and ‘‘Suggestion,’’ in May. ‘‘ The Direct Com- 
mand as a Form of Argumentation,’’ appears in the June number and 
“*The Psychological Value of the Return Coupon in Advertising,’’ 
will appear in July. 

Professor Herbert L. Willett, Dean of the Disciples’ Divinity 
House, the University of Chicago, will treat of the Ethical 
Element in Advertising. 

The first article of his series, entitled ‘‘ Do the Teachings of Jesus 
Countenance Advertising ?’’ appeared in the May issue; in June, the 
subject is ‘‘ False Pretenses in Advertising,’’ and for July ‘* The 
Advertising of Fictitious Bargains.’’ 

Mr. George B. Waldron, the eminent statistician, will treat 
of the Statistical Element in Advertising. 

The first article of his series, entitled ‘‘ The Drift of Population, 
Exhibited with Reference to General Movements, Territory, Age, Sex, 
Nationality, etc,’’ appeared in the May issue, ‘‘American Cities of 
Today,’’ appears in June and ‘*The Farmer and His Products, ’’ will be 
the subject in July. 

Moreover, these articles do not comprehend all the contents. 

MAHIN’S MAGAZINE is to be brimful of everything cal- 
culated to throw light on advertising in its various phases, 
whether newspaper, magazine, street car, out door display, 


bill posting or the “‘ follow-up system.” 














Send a dollar now for a year’s subscription and get the 
benefit of these articles while they are most timely. 


Mahin’s Magazine, 
250 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


will bring either April, May, June or July issues if you want 
Cc to examine a copy before subscribing, but if you send $1.00 
ee we will send you the magazine for 12 months, the i 
e Method, the University Lecture and the six leaflets. After you receive 
them if you are not satisfied we will refund your dollar—cheerfully . 


A FREE sample copy mailed for the name of a news agent who has not Mahin’s Magazine on sale. 











